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THE BRIDAL WREATH. | tle rain is carried, drop by drop, plunging into the petals of 
|, the thirsty flower; the little messenger leaves his welcome 
| load, then flies back to aid his brethren. Thus the whole 
course of nature’s being is supposed to be conducted by this 
invisible agency ; apart from the philosophy of the matter, 
one must acknowledge that those bright creations contain 
within them the very soul of poetry. 

There are various other individuals of the fairy genus— 
the Banshee, the Puckaun, the Fetch, or visionary re-ap- 
pearance of one dearly loved immediately after death, the 
most touchingly beautiful conception of all. My present in- 
tention, is to illustrate the posit‘on in Fairy-dom, occupa. 
tion and general characteristics of the Leprachaun. He is 
a fellow of no small importance, as, in addition to his regu- 
Sail: Kotile,)by the lamented Tyrone Power—emen whom | lar trade, that of fairy shoemaker, he is the custodian of all 

the author of this sketch resembles in more qualities than | | hidden ere ane peapenntrnahalierses > sarge 

one. Itis by Mr. Brougham, the comedian, and told as | hoard, and is, consequently, as much sought after as the 
nobody but an Irishman cen tell a story. We commend | |, gold itself. The tradition goes, that if you catch a Lepra- 
it to our readers, with great confidence in their pleasure | |; chaun, ae artnarsd memantine, ns ws sete hem 
trialling it. | when wide awake ; for if you touch a sleeping Leprachaun, 
, the penalty is to have your cattle bewitched, and your eldest 
THE GOLD-SEEKER. child an omadhaun, (Anglice, idiot.) There is something 

Showing how Tim Duff was ruined entirely by too much good luck. | | : chivalrous in that same respect for a sleeping antagonist. 
AN IRISH SKETCH. li However, a Leprachaun once in your power, you may 
| keep him close prisoner until he reveals the place where 
You may get nothing for your gains, treasure is concealed ; but you must have your wits about 
"gcd cahenaed ear pata” you, or the cunning little rascal will be sure to cheat you. 
} One thing is in your favour, he is bound to answer truly to 

ores questicn. 

Now, having introduced my subject, let me tell you what 
i Tim Duff got by finding a Leprachaun. 

When I first saw Tim, his appearance was certainly 
| much more picturesque than elegant. His tournure could 
|not be called metropolitan. He was supporting with his 
| shoulder the side of a little sheebeen-house, called, with the 
| usual, conflicting combination, “ The Duck-and-Griddle ; 
|, his hands were listlessly ** put away,” one in his untenanted 
as Ott thishas: ste eallislenty wumeoeus ond ofl as | | breeches pocket, and the other in the breast of what, from 


|| its situation only, we must conclude to be his vest ; his coat. 
well classified, their positions assigned, and their duties de- | 4 : : 


sid be an sascilied neh 6 : ily | a huge friezc—in the dog-days, remember—fell negligently 
rsd — aoe we Sees F oe capes | off from his brawny shoulders, discovering his “ Irish”—I 
amongst the things that be. The first in order as well as in 


ee . ‘don’t think I should be justified in appending, “ linen ;” 

usefulness, are the fairies, p cellence, or, as they are | d a i: sioaed ot tht te it] : 

wally denominated, “ the Bcople” Their occure. || re smalls,” patched at the knees with material so 
‘ , § a oe Pa- different from the original stuff, that it must have required 


tions are of the most multifarious description ; é ; : bi, tok ake 
; os fariou de wader and here || considerable ingenuity to procure it; his thick woollen 
etme call attention to the extraordinary similarity to be 


f * res : i! stockings were minus the entire feet, the deficiency being 
ound between the imaginings of those simple, unlettered 


; : made up with straw, causing comfort in the wear, and a 
peasants, and the sublimest theories of philosophy. Grave, f oe cal F h a le of fi 4 
book.] Seg" , Sort of sil ing-scaie In the article o t, as a straw or two 
‘learned men have demonstrated the principle of ato- 1 : : 
sdeicitalit Sine é The Irish b more or less made all the difference. One of his stockings 
4 a ee + ee ee id slipped down from under the piece of twine which gar- 
renders the theory into practice, and gives the imagination | 


locality: myriads of fai i cau beli || tered it, but, with stoical inlifference, he let it take its 
ri € a : SR tg : : : 
7; myriads of fairies, he is taught to believe, are in ' course, justly imagining that if he pulled it up it would, 


pee engaged carrying on the business of universal na- | most likely, fall down again ; so there it lay, festooned in 
ania T - - them — filching the perfume from the easy carelessness around a huge, muscular, and curiously- 
aed - feed therewith the opening blossoms ; thou. hairy calf. Leisurely and with Epicurian gusto he smoked 
tands of tiny atomies the while gently forcing the bud into | a dhudieen, or short pipe, black with service, and in dan 
’ = , ’ - 


existence ; the q tae 2 A 

ly earth, i a pane ~beams ny re — = chil- | gerous proximity to his nose, which seemed to have turned 
‘é r _ || 

= on fairy pinions; fairy-laden, too, the gen. |; itself up, to get out of the way; singing between puffs, for 


“his own immediate gratification, a self-laudatory song, the 
| burden of which went to prove, beyond all manner of doubt, 


that he was a most extraordinary individual. Here it is, 


Tyere’s an expression of ‘ It’s all in your eye, my dear,” 
about our engraving for this week, which, we solemnly | 
declare, is intended neither as a hit at love nor matri- | 
mony. As is sometimes the case, the bride, in this pic- 
ture, is not so pretty as her friend, and she (the bride) | 
seems to be wondering how she came by the honour of | 
the gentleman’s choice. Tastes differ! We, (for one,) | 
hate that kind of high, up-hill forehead—begging pardon | 
of such readers as disagree with us, and committing tue | 
picture to their albums with our blessing. ij 


Tus following admirable paper reminds us very forcibly of | 
a tale, originally published in the Mirror, (the Fight of | 


“If you coort a dainty maiden, 





To the romantic and visionary, ever yearning for some- 
thing beyond the dull tangible realitics of every-day life, | 
there is exceeding fascination in the brain-revellings of | 
Faery. The components of Irish character render it pecu- | 
liarly adapted to receive and cherish such impressions; 
while the thousand-and-one anecdotes of fairy agency, | 
vouchsafed for in every case as being “ Gospel truth,” and | 
related to the wondering youngsters by some old crone, 
stamps the traditions upon their minds, until they have be- | 
come a portion of their very faith. | 





bi The Leprachaun is a kind of merry little 'low- comedy || 

bh represented as ranging from an inch to an inch and a/|! 

“ih invariably dressed in old-fashioned costume. -He is | | 
fairies’ shoemaker. 


cad 
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THE SLASHIN’ BLADE.—TOM’S DITTY. 
Ora! thin—n—na—(A sort of bagpipe drone to begin with.) 
You nice young mai-dens where-e’er you be, 
Come gather round an’ attind to me ; 
A sportin’ offur I’m goin’ to make, 
It’s the heart an’ hand iv a rovin’ rake. 
An’ that’s meself that’s come to the fore ; 
Me age is twinty, an’ alittle more. 
I won’t owe much whin all me debts is paid, 
An’ I am accountid a slashin’ blade. 
Ora—thin—n—na— 
The highest bidder shall have the prize, 
The sweetest lips or the brightest eyes ; 
I'll go dirt chape to the twinties, round, 
But for each year afthur I’ll have twinty pound. 
T'm strong an’ hearty, I’m sound win’ an’ limb, 
I can fight an’ wrassle, too—dance, drink and swim ; 
Make love, make hay, an’ use both scythe an’ spade, 
An’ the girls all say that I'm a slashin’ blade. 
Ora—thin—n—na— 
Bid, my hearties, iv I’m to your taste, 
I'll rise the market iv yez don’t make haste ; 
There’s a young heart-breaker wid a rovin’ eye, 
That I’d sell me sowl to, iv she’d only buy ; 
*Tis Molly Rooney is the girl I mane, 
If she comes near me, why I’m bothered clane! 
Oh! murthur, there, I’ve done, you’ve spil’d my 
thrade, 
Do what you will wid your slashin’ blade ! 

The easy nonchalance of the ragamuffin, and the deli- 
cious indifference with which he seemed to regard all sub- 
lunary matters, attracted my attention, and urged me to 
make some inquiries about him. 

“ Barty,” said I to “* mine host,” with whom I happened 
to be on terms of peculiar intimacy, for he knew the lurk- 
ing-places of the “best trout in the stream,” and could point 
out the lodging of a “big fish” with singular accuracy ; 
added to which, he had a “ small thrifle” of whiskey, that, 
between you and me, had never troubled the guagers stick ; 
and it wasn’t a bit the worse for that; besides an uncom- 
monly pretty—but never mind, that don’t belong to this 
story! Barty,” said I, “ who is that devil-may-care-looking 
genius outside ?” 

“IT know who you mane widout lookin’, sir,” replied 
Barty, winking significantly ; “ that’s a karacthur.” 

“ A karacthur !” 

“ Divil a doubt ov it. Why, shure an’ that’s neither more 
nor less than Tim Duff himself,” said Barty, with the air of 
a man who had just given a piece of astounding intelligence. 
Finding that I did not receive the announcement of the fact 
with the slightest appearance of awe, he continued, in a 
bless-your-ignorance sort of a tone— 

« A-thin, don’t you know Tim Duff?” 

*¢T certainly have not that honour.” 

“Not Tim?” 

Not Tim!” 

* Duff! that was ruinated horse and foot with too much 
good luck, by a blaggard Leprachaun. The saints keep us, 
I didn’t mane any offince !” 

The anticipation of hearing a fairy adventure aroused 


me, and humbly confessing my ignorance both of Mr. Duff 


and his experience, I solicited an explanation. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” said Barty, with what I thought 
was rather an interested mixing up of circumstances, “ I’ll 
dhraw a half a pint of potieen, to begin wid, and Tim 
shall tell you all about it himself.” 

Well, in due time the poticen came, and with it came the 
renowned Duff, when he gave me the following account of 
his lucky-ruination. 

“ You must know, sir, that about a matther ov five years 
ago, come next Michaelmas, there wasn’t a tidyer boy nor 


— 7 
— 


wid lashins an’ leavins of everything ; a hungry man nie 


Fi 


entered my doors an’ left it wid the same complaint. My) 
rint was niver axed for twice, an’, be the same token, || 


could bate any spalpeen of me age at hurlin’, kickin’ foot, 7 
& 


ball, drinkin’ whiskey, thrashin’ the flure wid a purty col 


in glory now. Lost, lost to me, an’ me own doin’, oh! 
Mary.” 
There was a slight pause in Tim’s narrative. One big 


‘tear stood for an instant in each eye, and I began to tremble 
for his philosophy, when he suddenly seized the pewter 


measure, and as the tears, resolving themselves into two 
large drops, fell into it, took a terrible long pull at the fiery 
liquid, exclaiming, with an approving smack, as he set the 
vessel down— 

“Well! any way, there’s comfort in that.” 

Resuming his story, he proceeded : 

“ The fact of it was, sir, the divil a one ov me knew 
how happy I was at all, at all, until it was every bit gone; 
an’ so you may aisily suppose that what was left didn’t do 
me much good. You see I wasn’t continted wid havin 
enough, but I was always wantin’ somethin’ more ; at last 
I had a stroke ov luck that made me fortune, an’, more be- 
token, broke me complately at the same time. Envy, sir, 
and covetousness, them was my destruction! I couldn't 
see a betther farm than mine, but I longed for it. I never 
met a man betgher off nor myself but I hated him for it; 
everlastinly turnin’ an’ twistin’, and huntin’ about in me own 
mind, to thry an’ think ov some way to make money ina 
hurry, thinkin’, like a poor fool as I was, that if I had plenty 
of riches I should never know a care. It is foolish thinkin 
80, sir, isn’t it ?”’ 


produce ; the mental conclusion to which I arrived being 
uninteresting to any one but myself. 

“ Well, sir,” continued he, “to make a long story short, 
one summer night as I was frettin’ myself to fiddle-strings 
about what was always uppermost in my mind, I fell asleep 
in a hurry, and was just as suddenly woke up again by the 
sound of a little tap! tap! tap! an’ a weeshy voice, a thrifle 
louder nor a cricket, singin’ away as merry as a taykittle. 
Hollo! what the puck is that, thinks I. I gave a side-way 
squint out ov bed, and what do you suppose I saw? What 
but a Leprechaun atop ov the table, sittin’ on a crust of 
bread and leatherin’ away upon a lap-stone, about the size 
of a barley-corn. Oh, maurther ! what a bump my heart 
guv, right up agin the roof ov me mouth, when I saw him. 
There, right fornenst me, was what I had so often longed 
for, or at least the means of gettin’ it. His back was to 
wards me, but I was afeard to breathe, lest the sound should 
start him off, for Leprachauns is mighty sharp at hearin’ 
Well, sir, as I was puzzlin’ myself wid thinkin’ how the divi 
I could manage to invaigle him, I sees him get up from his 
work, walk quietly across the table, and try to climb up the 
outside of a jug, that had a spoonful of whiskey at the bot 
tom. Bedad it was as much asI could do to keep ftom 
burstin’ out, to see the antics of him. He couldn’t manage 








meself to be found in the county. I had an elegant farm, 


4. 


‘it at all. At last, what does the cunning little blaggard do, 
| but he rowls a pitaty over to the side of the jug, and get 
atop ov it. 
| You may have some idea of the weight of the ruffian, 
when I tell you that, though it was an uncommon soft p- 
taty, he didn’t even make a dent in the skin. 

He was elegantly fixed then; he could just lean ov 


* 


“Very,” I replied, with as sententious a shrug as I could | 


licen in a jig, or thrashin’ the sauce out ov an impidert © 
vagabone in a faction fight; an’, to crown all, I was miles | 
deep in love wid the bluest-eyed, sweetest-tonsued, tinder. e 
est hearted girl in the place. The heavens be her bed, she | 
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the top OV hei jug, and dive his hat down to the bottom ; an’ 
then he began to bail it out, and drink like a hungry herrin’. 
Why, sir, he must have brought up each time as much as 
would stan’ in the eye ov a sorrowful flay. 

Well, whether it was, that the whiskey was above fairy- 
proof, or that the pitaty slipped from under him, I don’t know, 


but in he tumbled, body an’ breeches, down to the bottom of | 


the jug. The minute I saw that, out of bed I jumped and 
clapped my hand atop of the jug. “Ha! ha! you little 
ragamuffin ; I have you,” says I. 

«Let me go,” says he, “* Im smothering !” 

“Smother away,” says I, * the divil a toe you stir until 
you tell me where to find a threasure.” 

«3 it a threasure you want?” says he. 

“Tt just is, misther Leprachaun,” says I. 

“You shall have one,” says he. ‘ But only let me out, 
ill be dhrowned here entirely.” 

“Will you promise me that you wont do the shabby 
thing,” says I. 

“Yes,” cays he. ‘ But make haste, for I’m getting ‘as 
drunk as a lord. ” 

Wid that, sir, knowin’ that he couldn’t go back ov his} 
word, I put in my finger, the bowld Leprechaun made a} 
horse of it, an’ I fished him out. Poor fellow, he was very 
drunk, to be sure ! 


inside of me back, that has nearly driven me crazy ever 
since, and all the phisic in the world can’t put it straight 
,again. Then I removed toa larger farm, where not knowing 
the land as well as that I was used to all my life, crop after 
crop failed. But the crowning curse remains to be told; 
in the pride of my heart, and in the selfishness of increased 
means, I slighted her, for wiiom I would have died before. 
1 deserted ; killed my Mary. No, no; it wasn’t me that 
killed her, it wasthe gold—theaccursedgold! Well,sir,after 
her death an unquenchable thirst came on me, drink ! drink ! 
I cared for nothing else, lived for nothing else. I needn't 

| tell you how that swallows up everything. Worse luck 
followed bad, until at last the chair my mother nursed me 
|in, that her mother nursed her in, was taken from my door 
| by a grasping landlord. And I stood before a cold hearth, 
and an empty cupboard, a broken-hearted man! 





The world has been a desert to me ever since, but I have 
| learnt to look on rain, and sun, with the same face. 
AnoTuer original story—enchantingly told by our charming 
correspondent, Mrs. C. H. Butler: 
LITTLE WINNIE. 


Everypopy said little Winifred Orne never would be 
married ; for she was too poor, too homely, and too wild—and 





“ Here’s a pickle,” says he, ‘for a dacint Leprachaun to 
be in.” 

“ Sarves you right,” says I. 
be stalein’ a man’s whiskey.” 

“Thrue for you Tim,” says he. “Sperrits will be me 
ruin; av I don’t take the pledge, I'm a gone fairy.” 

“ But come,” says I. ‘ About this threasure.” 

“ Don’t hurry,” says he, “ misfortunes come time enough.” 

“ What do you mane by misfortune 2” says I. 

“ You'll find out soon enough, if you must have this 
money,” says he. 

“ Divil may care,” says L 

“ Well then, Tim Duff,” says he, “ you hav’n’t far to go; 
twelve feet from the kitchen door, dig twelve feet down, | 
and find that, which will make you rich—and poor !” 

“Thank you, long life to you.” I looked round an’ he 
was gone; went out like a candle puff.. The broad daylight | 
flashed across my eyes, an’ I was sitting up in bed starin’ 
at nothin’. ‘“ Twelve feet down,” says I. Now or never. 
So up I gets, takes a pickaxe and shovel, an’ without 
sayin’ a word to anybody, dug away for the bare life. 
After about an hour’s work, seein’ no signs of the threasure, 
I begun to think that it was dreaming I was all the time, 
when the pick struck something that guv a jink. Hurroo! 
thinks I, my fortune’s made. “With fresh will, I shovelled 
away, and at last, by dint of tremendous exertion, rather 
than call any one to help me, I succeeded in gettin’ a big 
earthen pot up to the surface, rolled it into the house, and, 
throwing myself into a chair, pantin’ for breath, and the 
tears rowlin’ down my checks, I looked at it for as good 
as an hour. 

I knew it contained money, but I couldn’t bring my 
mind to smash it open. Just like a cat, the hungrier she is 
the longer she plays with the mouse ; at last I started up, 
got my shovel, and gave the pot a savage crack! bash! it 
flew into a thousand pieces, and out splashed a beautiful 
yellow shower of guineas. I’ll never forget the shiver of 
delight the sound of thim guineas sent into my heart. The 
Leprachaun had redeemed his word, I was a rich man, but 
the remainder of his promise had yet to be fulfilled, and it 
was. The first calamity that befell me, began upon the 


“ What business had you to 





instant, in liftin’ the tremendous weight, I twisted somethin’ 





of course what everybody says must be true, as we shall 
| endeavour io prove. To acount for this wonderful previ- 
jsion, it must be owned the doom of single-blessedness did 
| seem as it were shadowed forth in the person of little Winifred. 
Everybody said she was poor, and she was so—solely de- 
pendent from her earliest years upon the be-grudged charity 
of a step-aunt, and no sooner was she old enough to run 
| up and down stairs, go of errands and wipe dishes, than she 
| was made to feel that the bread of dependence was ground 
| in a species of tread-mill, upon which she was ever employed. 
| Iam wrong to say she was made to feel so—for so cheerful 
| was the sunshine of the breast, which the Almighty had im- 





'| planted within her—so light and merry her little heart, that 


ithe idea of hardship never occurred to her—but at every 
‘call, every bidding, away flew little Winifred, as light as 
| the humming-bird—all smiles, all brightness. 

Then everybody said she was co homely—true enough, 
unlucky little sprite! Her complexion could not be com- 
pared to the rose, or the lily—it more resembled the saf- 
fron flower ; and then her eyes—mercy upon me, what large 
gray eyes! And her mouth—and those great white teeth. 
Certain it is, no one could see them without involuntarily 
thinking of poor little Red-Riding Hood’s apostrophe to the 
disguised wolf— Granny, Granny, what great mouth— 
what great teeth you’ve got!” and then answered the sly 
wolf—* So much the better to eat you, my dear!” And 
that cbstinate little nose of hers would turn up as if in such 
scorn, no one ever saw such an impudent nose—that of the 
famed Roxana, which overturned the Turkish empire, was 
no nose atall in comparison! If there was any thing which 
could redeem all thie—it was her hair; which fell around 
lier as some thick golden fleece, so soft—so silky—but then 
it was the most rebellious hair ever tormented poor damsel! 
Did she subject it to the confinement of ribbon or braid—it 
was sure to make its escape; or if she gathered it up with 
her little comb, like rich golden tassels glittering in the 
sunlight, some part of it was sure to fall dancing over her 
shoulder as she tripped away upon her many duties. Her 





| foot, too, was so very small, that when her beautiful cousin 
glanced down upon it at times with a look of scorn—poor 
Winifred would look, and say too, as if in apology, “ Dear 
me, I wish it was larger!” and many a tap on the ears, and 
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many a shake by the shoulder did she receive from her kind i 
aunt, because her little hands were not able to hold the | 
same weight as a young giantess. And then her little, short, 
chubby round figure, always reminded one of a Dutch doll, 
dressed after the fashion of the ancient belles of New- |, 
Amsterdam! 

Again, every-body said she was so wild ! and so she was. 
Never was there such a romp, especially for a girl of thir. 
teen! Only to think of her walking into the parlour one | 
evening end saying: 

* Please, aunt, may I go to training to-morrow ?” 

She, thirteen years old, to training! The look of dis-! 
may with which her aunt regarded her at thet awful ques- : 
tion—the pushing back of her spectacles! and then the 
horror of her fastidious cousin—letting fall, in her propriety- 
shocked-nature, the elegant double cut Cologne! 

“ Farmer Smith is going to-mcrrow morning with Betsey 
and Naney in his wagon—please, aunt, let me go!” con- | 
tinued the persevering gipsy. 

There was no answer vouchsafed—but there was a rush, | 
a rustle, a sound assimilating to the idea of a pair of boxed | 
ears, and then, sinking back in the chair, Mrs. Orne ex-| 
claimed : 

“ Oh, that girl will ruia my temper !” 

She could not even step without first giving those little || 
feet of hersa twist anda shake which would have called forth li 
the admiration even of the most ‘inveterate Polka-r; and 
then she was a perfect mocking-bird—the first sound in the | 
morning was the voice of Winifred, mingling with the lark | 
and the robin, and the last notes at eve, as the little song-| 
sters folded their plumed ¢resis under their bright wings, | 
were trilled in cadence with those of the merry maiden. | 
But she was not content with mimicking the more sweet), 
warblers of the grove—not shc—for even the crow, and || 
the cat-bird, and the ow], found a scholar! in short, her little 
voice was ever ringing like the dew-drops tinkling among 
the bells of the lily of the valley. 

But it will never do to spend any more time upon the! 
portrait of such an elf—as the Daguerreotype man says: | 
“ Miss, that will do!” 

But there were two Winifred Ornes. And not more 
dissimilar the beautiful garden-rose and the most humble 
wild-flower, than were these two cousins. Ata very early 
age they had both been consigned to the kindness of a pa-' 
ternal uncle ; but under very different auspices. The rose}, 
was an heiress and a beauty—the wild-flower a dependent | 
and ill-favoured! 


(We will cail the latter Winnie, to distinguish her from | 
the elegant and lofty Winifred, who was six years her! 
senior.) 

The figure, the movements of Winifred were all grace-' 
fulness, which, with the dazzling parity of her complexion, 
her brilliant, dark, hazel eyes, superb teeth, fairy mouth,’ 
and luxuriant brown hair, combined to render her one of | 
the most lovely girls, not only in the village where her aunt. 
(now a widow) resided, but, even the mest fashionable and i 
élite circles of the metropolis seldom display a more brilliant i 
belle than was Winitred Orne, Pity that one so fair and | 
lovely should have lacked those attributes which would: 
have rendered her beloved! for as the beautiful waxen fruit, | 


which at first sight is so tempting and pleasing to the eye, }, her little white foot, escaping from the scanty bed-covering;| 


Both orphans—it would have seemed more natural i 
Winifred, with all the means she possessed for doing goog, 
would have delighted to share her wealth with her povert. 
dvomed cousin ; or at least that her helpless situation, the 
perfect abandon of her lot, subjected as she was to the taunt, 
caprices, and overexacting duties of her harsh ill-natured 


aunt, would have elicited some pity, some kindness. But 


it was not so—she looked upon her as something even be. 
low a servant; and perhaps it was partly owing to the aly 
insinuations, the bitter tannts of the beautiful Winifred, 
that the heart of the aunt grew so cold and unfeeling; and 
in proportion as she was cruel to the unfortunate little Win. 
nie, she lavished every indulgence, all her love, upon the 
But it wes the hand of Winnie which swept 
and arranged the large eonmodious chamber of the beauty, 


rich heiress. 


| and decked it with the fairest and freshest flowers—her 


hands which prepared the delicious breakfast of ripe berries 
and cream for the delicate palate of her cousin—her nimble 


| little fingers that plaited the luxuriant tresses—arranged the 


toilet, and adjusted the wardrobe of the indolent girl 
never rewarded by pleasant word or smile ; but if, on the 
contrary, she ventured upon any lively remark, or allowed 


i her buoyant spirit to break forth in song, she was always 
_ checked with: 


“Do, pray, shut that ugly great mouth of yours, and if 
you have finished, go about your work.” 

“ Here, Winnie!” screamed Mrs. Orne from the kitchen, 
and “ Here, Winnie!” cried Winifred from the parlour, and 
from parlour to kitchen flew the cheerful girl—never sullen; 
though weary, never impatient, though continually thwarted. 
If ever she thought of riches, it was when she saw the beg- 
gar driven from the door; or, sometimes, as she looked upon 
the beautiful dresses and splendid ornrments the cousin 
ofien received from the city, and then down upon her own 
faded, patched and scanty calico, she would think it mut 
be a fine thing to be rich—but no shadow cf envy darkened 


| her brow, and in a moment the little gipsy was off amid 


the flowers and birds. 

She was a sly little witch, too! Very well did she know 
where the old coverless volume of Shakespeare was hidden— 
cr where Ivanhoe and Kenilworth lay perdu amid a heap 
of old meal-bags; and, when seated in her little garret-room, 
with a heavy task before her, how nimbly flew her fingers 
up and dewn the tedious seam}; her eyes now and then 
glancing with a peculiar, meaning smile, upon some odd 
corner or basket, or upon her own little cot-bed, from whic) 


she knew she could slyly draw forth the Sketch-Bock, ot 


some other favourite volume, if she only finished her task 
before “* Here, Winnie?” sounded in her ears. 

“ Yes,” she would say to herself, “I will hurry as fasts 
I can; for if I can only find out what Rip Van Winkle did 


'' do among the mountairs, and what that queer noise twasbe 


heard !” 

Poor child ! her reading was all done by stealth, and hous 
when she should have been recruiting her over-wrought 
frame by sleep, she might be seen perched up in her litte 


bed, her elbow resting on the pillow, her small hand sup- | 


porting her head ; her beautiful hair, which nearly swept 
the flcor, pushed away from those great eyes, poring bythe 
light of a miserable candle over the enchanting page; whilé 
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she was as deccitful and heartless, She was as proud as|| beat a pas-seul to the throbbings cf her delighted heat. | 9... 
Naughty girl! what would aunt say if she should chance] his di 


she was charming—peevish as she was graceful—haughty i 


and over-bearing to every one as she was rich ; and espe-} 
cially to her little cousin Winnie, who seemed destined for 


| H 
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hey peculiar amusement, exactly as some poor kitten for|| day, the magazines, annuals, books of beautiful painting) m,._, 
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ral { Tndeed, must be the peep which poor Winnie obtained ! | ioteer; and quiet and shady walks, while the nicest and 
& good, I vekily, her eyes were large, and the hurried glance she || most dainty comfits, jellies and syllabubs were continually 
a now and then caught of flowers, landscapes and beautiful) tempting the fickle appetite of the young southerner; all of 
ion, the faces, were delineated, according to her self-taught skill,|, which, as Mrs. Orne assured him, were prepared through 
> taunts, within a little book of coarse white paper, which she man-|! the kindness and skill of Winifred. It surely would have 
natured aged to cbtain from old sweetmeat covers and discarded || been very ungrateful in Cleveland not to have been happy 
s. But wrappers. | in his present situation, where his comfort alone seemed to 
ven be. | But Time never stands still, and, with but little variety to || form the sole anxiety of his hospitable friends. 

the sly the inmates of Mrs. Orne’s dwelling, he brushed the years|| And all this time ke had never once seen Winnie! al- 
Vinifred, carelessly behind him as he flew, until he brought round the |, though she was ever occupied in preparing those very deli- 
ng 3 and period when the heiress had attained her twenty-third, and , cacies for his comfort, (as the reader has probably surmised,) 
tle Win. Winnie her seventeentu 5-7. The sparkling beauty of the || for which her beautiful cousin received such full and ample 
pon te one was in no degree impairea sy this lapse of time, while credit. Nor yet was Cleveland in love with Winifred; an 
h swept truth compels the admission, that everybody said poor Win- |, omission on his part for which he himself could not refrain 
‘beauty, nie was just as plain as ever ; those great eyes and that large from surprise ; for when, like some beauteous sylph, she first 
ers—her mouth still remained! She had grown tall, however, and i appeared before his entranced yision, he had placed himself 
e berries the buoyancy of childhood subsided into a more quiet cheer. ; in Cupid’s calendar, for several days at least, as ‘ fathoms 
r nimble fulness; and could any one have fathomed that depth of deep in love.” But these first i1pressions socn passed 
nged the feeling which lay hidden, as in a well, in that pure heart of | away. ‘That she was beautiful he could but acknowledge, 
“ girl hers, what truthfuiness, what unaffected gocdness was there! /\ and very kind also he believed; yet there was something 
', on the Bat no one ever took that trouble; and, for anything her; more than beauty required to touch such a heart as his, and 
allowed aunt knew or cared, provided she fulfilled the routine of her| he very soon discovered that this was all the claim which 
B always daily tasks, she might as well belong to the Mxelzel as the! she possessed to his admiration. 

hunaa family. '| It happened one afternoon that Cleveland strolled forth 
®, and i It was rather strange, too, that the lovely Wiuifred, with | for a solitary ramble in the adjoining woods. For some time 
F her great personal attractions, rendered, doubtless, in many | he sauntered leisurely along, absorbed in the quiet beauty 
kitchen, eyes so much the more brilliant for the gold they command- || of the scene, listening to the divine melody of nature up- 
Tour,and 64, should have remained thus long unsought, unloved ;and' lifted from every blade of grass, from every flower, and 
or sullen; in this opinion there is no doubt she herself perfectly con- |: swelling ia delicious cadence through the forest trees, when 
thwarted. cured, for her mind was now continually wandering to a his ears were suddenly saluted by one of the sweetest foices 
the beg future of single blessedness; and, to the exclusion of her he thought he had ever heard, reading aloud with the most 
ked upol prayers, she might now be often heard repeating : i graceful and correct intonation. Softly advancing in the 
‘nds | + Diag teatt guapins enna. direction from which the voice proceeded, and cautiously 
: For fear, perhaps, I'd not say ‘ yes’— |, putting aside the branches of a large sycamore, who should 
‘i Just let "em try—tor, heaven knows, , | he behold but our wild, thoughtless Winnie! Yes, seated 
=, I'm tired of single-blessedness : |, like a little dove amid the tall brake, and nodding star- 
oa But about this time Mrs. Orne received a letter from a| flowers, partially reclining against the mossy trunk of an 
distant relative, residing in or near New-Orleans, stating, || aged tree, was Winnie! her golden hair unfettered by comb 

she - in trae mercantile phrase, that he had consigned to her care, or ribbon, sporting with the soft wind among the wild flow. 
hidden not a bale of goods, but a nice young man, his invalid son,| ers and fragrant herbage ; a volume of Shakspeare in her 
id a heap who, being recommended by his physicians to try the cli.) hand, and at her feet a little wicker basket lay upset, from 
wer mate of the north, was booked and shipped for the port of , which, as if glad to make their escape, rolled forth the rich, 
ner fingers Boston, and, provided his kind kinswoman could receive | ripe blackberries, hiding themselves under the mushrooms 
and then him, would come to hand {accidents excepted] in a very few ‘| and broad-leaved clover, as if for a fairy banquet ; or rolling 
7 odd days, | merrily down the flowery bank, swam off triumphant on the 
eos Receive him! to he sure they would, for was he not five- i bright dancing waters of the little brook. No doubt Win- 
je ’ 


5 hee: and-twenty, and sole heir to one of the most valuable estates ,, nie had been sent ina hurry to gather those very berries for 
at the south, including scores of woolly-heads! Indeed, as! supper; and was this despatch !—careless girl, sitting under 
Winifred observed, hard, indeed, must be the heart which |, a tree, and, like a young Siddons of nature’s own teaching, 
could resist such an affecting appeal to sympathy ! i declaiming from Shakspeare ! , 
The best chamber in the house was, therefore, imme-}; She had just finished Portia’s eloquent appeal to the Jew, 
diately prepared, Winnie ordered to keep out of the way, when a golden oriole perched himself upon the top-most 
and hour (for it is always dificult to account for the taste of a young || bough, of the very tree that concealed Cleveland ; and, as if 
: acht man,) and, in due time, pale and languid, Sydney Cleve- |; he felt himself called upon to contribute bis share for the 
ne land arrived, was met at the door with the utmost cordiali- | general entertainment, plumed his little wings, smoothed 
pie pd | by Mrs. Orne, while Winifred, blushing like a half-blown | his downy breast with his bright bill, and after a low thrill 
“a ewept | eee, suffered herself to be surprised by the interesting i of the sweetest notes, gusiied forth into a strain of the most 
invalid in arranging a vase of the sweetest flowers upon his i enchanting harmony. No sooner had the last note fainted 
mowy toilet. ‘The large black eyes of Cleveland beamed | on the balmy breeze, than Wainnie, throwing back her head, 
gle Po “sm animation, as he followed her graceful retreat i and lifting those great éyes to the giddy perch of the oriole, 
>d heart. mhis chamber, and a flush of pleasure suffused his pale |! echoed every note, every thrill of his beautiful cong, with a 
aaa countenance as he learned this most lovely girl was to be | truth and melody almost ‘startling Master Oriole seemed 
as | bis daily companion. jnot in the least offended this liberty, but hopping back 
: the From this time there was nothing left undone which could |! and forth a moment on ofe leg, nodded his bright crest to 
wels he ._} Contribute to the comfort and amusement of the invalid. || Winnie, as if to say, “ Try it again, will you?” and once 
al paint Tiere wore delightful little rides, in which Winifred, with |! more, his little breast, swelling with pride, poured forth his 
fusion; Pi delicate, gloved hands, performed the graceful cha. '! delicious notes. ' ; 
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But now, other notes, less “ linked in dying sweetness,” || tellectual ; for, see what some of these elfin sprites left 


were added to this agreeable concert. 


|| foating on the silvered curface of their fountain home. | 


\ 
“Winnie, Winnie! screamed a shrill voice, and Mrs. l found it near toa beautiful water-lily, probably the cano. 


Orne herself appeared upon the scene. 

Did not Winnie spring to her feet? and did not she hasten 
to raise the careless basket, and recover the truant black- 
berries ? 


“What have you been doing, I should like to know ?” || 


said Mrs. Orne; “here it is almost sun-down, and you, 
are wasting your time like this, when you have those rice- 
cakes to prepare for Mr. Cleveland’s supper.” 

“Indeed, aunt, I am very sorry,” answered Winnie, “I 
had no idea it was so late. But I have everything ready 
for the biscuits, and Mr. Cleveland shall have them in 
time.” 

“What is this—a book! Oh-ho, this is the way you 
spend your time, is it, Miss Winifred?” and snatching 
it from her hand, Mrs. Orne tossed it into the brook, 
saying : 

“There, I wish I could drown all the hateful play-writers 
in the same manner.” 

Winnie looked long and wistfully at her treasure, as it 
floated over the glistening white pebbles and mossy boul- 
ders, then, with a heavy sigh, turned and followed her aunt 
along the shady path leading directly to the house. 

Wrapped in amaze, had Cleveland witnessed the forego- 
ing scene. He had listened, entranced, to the fine reading 
—watched the animated countenance of Winnic, and felt 
every nerve thrill with delight at her bird-like notes of sur- 
passing mimicry; and, then, like some ugly screech-owl, 
the voice of Mrs. Orne had dissolved the charm. He heard 
her address the unknown girl, not only as a menial, but as 
an inmate of her house and kitchen, while she, in return, 
had called Mrs. Orne “Aunt.” What could this mean? 
He had seen the vehemence with which the book had been 
thrown into the stream; and it was the recollection of this 
which first recalled him to himself. Hastening to the brink 
of the little brook, he soon succeeded in recovering this 
(doubtless) priceless treasure of the young girl; and, wet 
as it was, he could not refrain from pressing it to his lips; 
then carefully wiping it with his handkerchief, he placed it 
in his bosom, determined if possible to solve the mystery, 
and restore the book to its rightful owner. 

Curiously did Cleveland pry in at the back windows and 
doors, as he returned to the house, and with an air of great 
abstraction did he take his seat at the neatly-spread supper- 
table. But there were those promised rice-biscuits, whiter 
than snow, and there those identical blackberries, sprinkled 
over with fine powdered sugar! For some reason they were 
the sweetest and the best, both biscuit and berries, he had 
ever tasted, nor could he refrain from descanting upon their 
merits with true epicurean fluency. 

*¢ Yes,” said Mis. Orne, looking at her lovely neice, “ our 
dear Winifred excels in making these little niceties.” 

«¢ And these berries,” continued Cleveland, fixing his 
eyes upon Winifred, ‘is it possible you ever scramble 
among hedges and briars, at the risk of wounding those de- 
licate fingers ?” 

“As you see,” interrupted Mrs. Orne, pointing to the 
dish, “ she considers the risk as offly adding to the pleasure 
of catering for the tastes of her friends.” 


Cleveland made no answer—a peculiar expression passed 
over his countenangejiand thefy as, if determined to probe 
their falsehood tothe utmost, he said, taking the Shaks- 
peare from his breast : 

‘« By the way, my dear moadam, the nymphs and naiads 


of your groves and streams, must be more thn usually in- 
— 

P ~ 

» 


a 


j pied throne of some naiad queen; who, summoning her 
| beauteous elves around her, had just been charming their 
|ears with the history of ‘Titania and her “ gentle change. 
| ling.” 

For a moment Mrs. Orne lost her self-possesion—but it 
; was only for a moment—then turning to Winifred, she 
| shook her finger at her playfully, saying : 

“ Ah, ha, little book-worm, you are caught! Now, of 
what, or whom were you thinking, that you should thus 
have abused poor Shakspeare—sending him adrift among 
the lilies and water-cresses?” 

Cleveland turned quickly, to witness the effect of this 
speech upon the party addressed. 

Perfectly calm, and without the least perturbation, she 
replied: 

“Why, my dear aunt, I suppose I must have dropped the 
book into the stream, unconsciously, in my musings; al. 
though, as to whom my abstraction was owing, I must re- 
tain as my own secret.” And here a gentle sigh, anda 
giance upon Cleveland, at once solved the riddle. 


—been reading in the woods to-day?” stammered Cleve. 
land, as if, in reality, he was the guilty one. 

**Oh, I dote on Shakspeare!” cried Winifred, “ and al. 
ways take his delightful muse with me in my solitary ram. 
bles ; I have been thus indulging to-day. I amso glad you 
have found the precious volume! I feared, through my 
carelessness, I had irrecoverably Jost it!” And here she 
reached forth her snowy hand for the book. 

“Permit me to retain it,” said Cleveland; “ after this 
conversation, it is of peculiar value in my eyes !” 

Winifred blushed, and after a few pretty little coquetries, 


place the volume next his heart. 





“« Patience and perseverance overcometh all things ;” and, 
therefore, by patience and perseverance, Cleveland, at 
ilength, formed an acquaintance with the poor, despised 
| Winnie! 

And now, was it not really ridiculous, that the elegant 
Cleveland, the rich Southerner, the accomplished man of ta- 
lent and education, should have stecled his heart against the 
charms of the beautiful heiress, only to fall in love with euch 
a girl as Winnie? passing by the magnificent bird of para- 
dise, as it were, to take to his bosom the humble little brown 
thrush! 

Nor did he conceal from Mrs. Orne and Winifred, his 
admiration (although he spoke of no warmer sentiment) for 
their lowly relative ; but their sordid minds, could not, for a 


the bustling scenes of New-Orleans. 

The morning of his departure, he found himself for 2 mo- 
ment alone with the unsuspecting object of his affection. 
Taking her hand, he said: 

“IT shall write you, dearest Winnie, immediately upon 
my arrival at New-Orleans, and make known to you all my 
hopes and projects ; then, if, as I trust, I am not indifferent 
to you, by the blessing of God, I will soon return and claim 
you as my bride. Do not forget me, dear Winnie !” 








Winnie made no answer, but timidly raised those eyes 


suffered her lover (as she now felt assured he was) to re- | 


moment, imagine that one so poor could be more than asa | 
| passing shadow in his thoughts. Health again revisited the | 
frame of the young Southerner; sparkled in his eye, and | 
glowed upon his cheek ; and it was with regret that, as the 
autumn advanced, he prepared to leave the quiet village for 7 
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“Then you—you like Shakspeare ; and you—you have | 


It is a copy-book maxim, but yet not the less true, that 
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now positively beautiful, swimming in tears to his. He read 
their language aright. For one moment, he held her to his 
heart ; the next, she had vanished, and Cleveland turned to 
receive the farewell of Mrs. Orne and Winifred; upon 
which affecting occasion, the latter chose to resort several 
times to her smelling-bottle to sustain her fainting frame. 

How frail the promises, the oaths of man! 

Poor Winnie! Weeks and months rolled away, each 
succeeding the other in melancholy tediousness ; but no let- 
ter, no messege ever came from him who had won the trea- 
sure of her young heart’s pure affection. Too guileless her- 
self to suspect guile in others, she ever pardoned and excul- 
pated his negligence. ‘There were a thousand unforeseen 
circumstances, she was aware, which might have prevented 
the speedy fulfilment of his promises. She should yet hear 
from him ! 

What then must have been her feelings when Mrs. Orne 
one day informed her that her perjured lover, the faithless 
Cleveland, had months since made proposals of marriage to 
her cousin Winifred—that they were accepted—and that 
the preparations for so happy and desirable a union must 
commence immediately. And what a show of triumph 


flashed from the eye of the haughty heiress, as she glanced || 


upon the pallid features of her cousin; and what impor- 
tance stood forth starched and stiff in the folds of Mrs. Orne’s 
turban, and in the shining gold spectacles, as she made the 
announcement ! 

And how did Winnie bear it—do you ask? 

Why bravely—and like a sensible girl as she was! True— 
her step became less flect—and that happy expression 
which had ever beamed on her features, scemed somewhat 
subdued. The rescued Shakspeare was laid aside, and all 
the birds of the furest might have warbled on un-imitated 
by her once sportive voice—yet was she ever cheerful— 
ever ready and willing to assist in preparing the costly 
trousseau of the happy bride elect. She it was who made 
the rich loaves of wedding-cake—her pure taste which 
suggested the ornaments for the same; and not until all 
the arrangements for the wedding were perfected, even to 
the placing of the chair for the officiating clergyman, did 
Winnie with faltering voice, in the dusky twilight, make 
known her one only request—viz: that she might absent 
herself from the festive scenes. This being exactly what 
her aunt and cousin most desired, she received a ready 
permission to do as she pleased. 

Bright rose the sun the morning the bridegroom was 
expected to arrive—like fairy jewels wrought by moonlight, 
the dew-drops hung glittering on leaflet and flower—bright, 
glancing butterflics shared with the golden-dusted honey- 
bee the sweet nectar from the heart of the rose, and the 
lily’s cuap—and the birds gaily rustled among the branches, 


sending forth from their leafy bowers their heart-cheering | 


notes. 

At length a carriage passed rapidly down the street, and 
drew up at the door of Mrs Orne ; while from it, elate with 
love and happiness, young Cleveland sprang eagerly forth. 
With bridal favours most becomingly arranged, and her new 
lace cap phalanxed by triple rows of white satin bows, 
Mrs. Orne met him at the door with open arms, and in the 
most affectionate terms bade him welcome. 

“ My dear aunt, (for so I may now call you,) this is indeed 
kind,” exclaimed Cleveland—* I almost feared the result of 
my application. But where is my sweet Winifred ?” 

There was a visible perturbation in Mrs. Orne’s manner, 
as she replied : 

“She was so much overcome by your arrival, that she 
was obliged to retire fora few moments—she is all sensi- 


| tiveness, dear child! but I will hasten and send the little 
| trembler to you.” 

Mrs. Orne now left the room, and in a few moments, 
| rustling in white .satin and blonde, (for the ceremony was 
| to be consummated almost immediately,) Winifred tripped 
| blushingly into the room. 

| ‘* My dear cousin,” cried Cleveland, advancing to meet 
|her and raising her little hand to his lips, ‘‘ and you, then, 
|are the first to greet me! Thank you, thank you, but 
| where, where is our dear Winnie ?” 

“ Winnie! Winnie !” replied Winifred, turning even paler 
than the pearls which clasped her beautiful throat, “I really 
| don’t know.” 

At this moment Mrs. Orne returned. 

‘“‘ Ah, you are here, little coquette! but I will not disturb 
| such haleyon moments—only to beg of our dear Sydney to 
|| partake of some slight refreshment after his ride; eating, 
|, however common-place, I believe is not yet banished from 
| the code of lovers.” 

Winifred blushed and turned her eyes languishingly upon 
| Cleveland, who, in evident perplexity, looked from one to the 
| other, and then again demanded : 
|| Surely Winnie must know of my arrival! where shall 
| I find her, Miss Orne ?”” 
| “ Indeed I know not that Iam accountable for her freaks,” 
|replied Winifred, and with a toss of her pretty head she left 
' the room, followed in dignified silence by her aunt. 

“ What can this mean!” thought Cleveland, and after 
| waiting a few moments, eagerly listening to every step that 
japproached the door, he strolled out into the garden, but 
||no Winnie made her appearance, and continuing his walk 
ihe soon found himself near the wood where he had first 
‘seen her. As if confident he should here find the object of 
|his search, he hastily advanced, and there indeed in the 
| very spot where he had ‘first beheld her, pale and tearful, 
| knelt Winnie! Her hands were clasped as if in prayer, 
{and with an emotion it were difficult to describe, Cleveland 
|heard his own name pronounced in the most tremulous 
| accents; as if she was interceding for his happiness. 

“ Winnie, dearest Winnie,” he cried, rushing to her, and 
clasping her to his bosom—* what means this—why are you 
so sad !” 

“ Mr. Cleveland, sir, let me go, I beg of you,” answered 
Winnie, trembling in every limb, ‘“* why do you insult me !” 

“ Insult you, dear Winnie! what mystery is here! are 
you not my own, my promised bride! then why these tears? 
why shun me thus ? do yourepent of your engagement?” 

“This is more than cruel,” cried Winnie, bursting from 
him, her face glowing with indignation—“ such language 
| from you—from you, in a few moments to become the hus- 
| band of another, is too contemptible.” 

“ The husband of another ! do I hear aright! for God’s 
\sake, Winnie, dearest Winnie, explain your words!” ex- 
claimed Cleveland. 

And perhaps while we leave the perplexed Cleveland 
listening to the tremulous words of our Winnie, we may as 
well solve this apparent mystery. We must do it quickly, 
however—for already the eyes of Winnie are sparkling with 
love and happiness, and her cheek glows like the rose, as 
reclining on the arm of Cleveland he leads her to the house 
where the bridal guests are already assembling. 

That Cleveland had written to Winnie as he promised is 
true, and very well did Mrs. Orne and Winifred know, as 
they took it from the hands of the postboy, for whom this 
letter was intended! At first their rage and mortification 
prevented all action—but growing more calm, these worthy 
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relatives determined to destroy the happiness of Winnie by 
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a bold act, and build that of ‘the deceitful Winifred upon the aif 


ruins! And this too could be done with perfect safety for | 
the present at least ; for although she knew the Winifred | 


Orne thus addressed had no allusion to her, she resolved to i 


take the advantage of owning the same name! And what 
if a storm did arise at the denouement! They flattered | 
themselves the net would then be too secure for their victim 


to escape, and that in spite of Cupid and justice, the heiress | 


would find herself at length Mrs. Sydney Cleveland. 

And thus the plot was woven. The most affectionate 
letters were returned to New-Orleans, both from Winifred 
and Mrs. Orne; and, perfectly unconscious of the gross 
deception passed upon him, Sydney Cleveland at the 
appointed time departed for the North to claim his bride. 

How he was received the reader already knows. 

But the results! 

Why that Mrs. Orne and the treacherous Winifred, even 
in the presence of the gray-haired minister, and the assem- 
bled guests, were forced by the resolute and indignant 
Cleveland to acknowledge the base part they had acted; 
and that then, even as she leaned on his arm, in her neat 
gingham dress and plain muslin cape, the holy man blessed 
and made them one ! 

The cake remained uncut, the guests departed—Mrs. 
Orne raved ; and, buried in her superb blonde vail, reckless 
of satin and jewels, Winifred had the pleasure of performing 
several hysteric and fainting fits, solely for her own amuse- 
ment, while far on their route to the city, Cleveland and 
his dear little bride were borne happily along. 

And now every-body said, they always knew Winnie 
would be married before that proud and haughty beauty ! 

And every-body was right. C. H. B. 


we eee 


Give a sigh of pleasure, dear reader! Here is another trip 
through fancy-land by bright Fanny Forester! We have 
been looking up our rusty virtues to see how we deserve 


such a brace of original correspondents as this lady and | 


Mrs. Butler. With our forehead (orientally) on the instep 
of the authoress of the following, we do homage to her 
cleverness, and ask for more. 


THE UNUSEFUL. 


Man is a born equestrian; and from the time when 
mother Eve fixed her anxious heart on being as wise as her | 
betters, and crushed a world at a single bound, to this 
present writing, when I, Fanny Forester, spinster, crush the 
budding modesty that says me nay, and set up for a ** vowel- 
strider,” he has never lacked a hobby whereon to exercise 
to his heart’s content. His help-meet too, as you will 
perceive, dear reader, by my illustrations, is not at all averse 
to a seatin the saddle. Indeed I am not quite sure but she 
is the most earnest and untiring equestrian of the two; for 
whether well mounted or otherwise, she not only rides 
tantivy, but hesitates not to “run through a troop and leap 
over a wall.” We have innumerable hobbies now-a-days ; 
and very many of ‘them (to our credit be it said) are of an 
excellent character. 
to death! If I should enumerate only half of them, the 
New Mirror editors would be obliged to turn their magazine | 
into a catalogue for at least a year to come, and, as I have 
not consulted them on the expediency of the project, you 
will excuse me, dear reader, for a silence otherwise unac- 
countable. But have you never seen among these poor, 
jaded, spavined, wind-galied beasts of burden, a huge 
mammoth, with a back like a continent, and legs like those || 


of Mark Antony in Cleopatra’s dream? Oh! you have, of 


course ; for usgeruLNess is this most respectable hobby’s 


But poor things! how they are ridden | 





name. oa 
all the people of our fair republic. 


| mniddle-staters (a murrain on these awkward names! don't 
lay the sin of them to my charge, I beg,) asis proper, occupy 


in the air, ready to vault upon the back of any daintier 
animal that shall chance to pass. Verily, a gocdly array do 
we constitute ; and so uncompromisingly do we ride down 
everything that is elegant, and beautiful, and indolently 


himself for placing those soft, sun-draped, luxuriously lazy 
clouds in the summer heavens ; for scattering the idle, balm. 
breathing flowers so profusely by the way-side 3 and for 
sending out the play-loving zepbyrs, to dally through the 


every light-poised leaf that palpitates at its sly whispers, like 
a lady’s boddice, at the first word that takes its course from 
the tip of a lover’s tongue into her heart. 
with you, courteous reader; and occupy, | trust, a very 


big steed ; but I had afriend once that was altogether, hope- 
lessly, and incorrigibly unuseful. Yes, Nora Maylie was 
that anomaly among her fair country women—an individual 
endowed with no particular genius, and lacking either the 
power or will to concentrate her immeasurable fund of 
talent, (or whatever it was that made her the most agreeable 
of idlers,) sufficiently to pour it upon a single object. Nora 
must have been born under an unpromising star, for in 
infancy she was fair, fat, and good-natured ; without any of 
that unwelcome vivacity, so illustrative of perpetual motion; 
but with a very knowing look upon her baby features, that 
told you, at once, the repose of her manner sprang not from 
a lack of good sense ; at least enough of it to place her on 
a par with other babies. ‘This sensible look was Nora’s 
curse, for it gave her a pre-eminence over her sisters; and, 
in proportion to her height, was the number of stones cast 
‘at her. It was at once decided that she was born to a 
|high destiny ; and so she waddled off to school as soon #8 
| her chubby little feet could bear her weight. But physiog- 
| nomical promises are deceitful. Nora was not a particularly 
|| playful child and very far from being mischievous ; but yet, 
‘| all through two golden summers of her school-life, she took 
| her daily course from @ to zed, without once dreaming but 
her whole duty consisted in echoing back, with her own 
pretty lisp, each letter as it was pronounced for her. 





| 








| 
| 


Nora Maylie was the youngest of five daughters, all pro. 
fessional women, and notedly, eminently useful. I will 
not say that Rachel, the eldest, could make a nice dish of 
tea, or prepare a delicious jelly for a fevered lip ; but she 
could make dresses superbly. She was perfect in her art 
Not that she was obliged to make dresses—by no means! 
|| Old farmer Maylie had enough in scrip and granary for his 
|\ family, with now and then a bit to keep the poor around 





| 
Mrs. Maylie hated, not idleness merely, but a tendency t0 


\|dwell on the minutie of life, in preference to taking that 
| decided stand indicative of a woman of character, She 
| was herself a notable housewife, and she had always pti- 
peerage regretted that she could boast no higher excellence. 
| She would have liked’well to figure more largely than wa 
| now in her power, for, on account of the exclusive domestic 
||character of her education, the office of directress in @ 
isewing society was the highest that she had ever been able 
to assume. She was a sensible woman, however; and nol 
{only wisely kept her chagrin to herself, but when she sa¥ 











live-long day with every bud that has a lip to kiss, and | 


I say I am riding [ 


respectable position (a theoretic one, at least) on this same 


\}him from a surfeit of want; but that made no difference. | 


‘Yous are frmly ecnted too, and so am 3 and: £0 are | 
The New-Englandep | 
occupy the front rank, and hold the whip and rein, backed | 
by the Hoosiers and Wolverines of the far west; the | 


||a middle rank ; while the southrons are standing with a foot | 


lovely, that we are in danger of quarrelling with the deity | 
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that ‘Matilda, her second daughter, evinced | a fondness for | yet she had never mastered the multiplication- table. Every 
such vain pursuits as dressing dolls, and painting paper || word of a little book of fairy tales, ihe daily object of Mrs. 
flowers with sorrel leaves, and Salles strawberries, she at || Maylie’s animadversions, was as familiar to her as the robin’s 
once decided that the child had a great genius in the | song trilled forth every morning beneath her window, er 
millinery line. Susan and Mary, had a predilection for || the splash of the spotted trout, that made its home in the 
intellectuality, and took to books as readily and naturally | | brook at the hill’s foot; but Nora could net repeat a rule 
as ducks take to the genial pool while yet in pen-feathers; | from Lindley Murray. When not engaged in homely acts 
and so, of course, they must be teachers—school-teachers— || of love within doors, she would wander from field to field, 
the most useful of all the multitudes of useful people the i through meadow and cepse, over hills and into deep solemn 
world contains. But little Nora (Mrs. Maylie’s diminutive || dingles, until the tangled masses of hair shaded her face like 
for Eleanora) as I have said, was an anomaly. At four she || a veil woven of golden threads, and her joyous eyes looked 
took patch-work to school ; but poor Nora! she could’nt | out wonderingly from their sunny ambush, like two renegace 
see into the philosophy of over-and-over-scams. She would || stars that had leaped through their azure mounting and set 
rather spread the pretty calicoes on her knee, and admire up for themselves in the amber shades of an Octc ber wilder- 
their bright colouring, or twist them up into dolls with i ness. ‘There she would lie, hours, beneath a shady tree, her 

paper heads and closely-pinned drapery. Then she was '| straw bonnet by her side, wild flowers seattered all around 
particularly given to losing thimbles, and knotting thread ; || her, and a bar of sunlight resting on her feet; gazing into 
and her needle, however clumsy, was always bent or seen! | the sky with those large chamelion eyes all bathed in light, 
at the point; the legitimate result of her devotion to badly- i and with an intensity belonging only to idle dreamers like 
cracked hickory nuts. And then such stitches! Why the || herself. Sometimes you might find ler there with a book, 
litle girls laughed till the tears came into their eyes from | You are astonished; so was I, when the discovery was 
very merriment at the sight; but when they saw the big \ first made; but I stole softly to where she lay and took a 
drops standing in hers, they all patted her velvet checks'! peep at the page. Silly Nora! she was poring over the 
lovingly, and smoothed her hanging hair; and if they found || “ thousand and one tales.” 


her inconsolable, made a chair with their crossed hands and Time still went on, and Nora was obliged, like her sis- 
bore her away in triumph to the play-ground. In their |, ters, to choose a profession. She said she did not care; 
wise, confidential talks, they used to say that Nora Maylie they might bind her to whatever they chose; though she 
was just the dearest little creature in the world, but it w as | | intimated that if they cculd provide her with a little spade 
a great pity she could not sew. As some compensation | ‘and a little hoe, she should by all means prefer horticulture. 
for my little friend’s deficiencies, I should like to be able|; Such an enchanting spot as she would make of the old 
tosay that she was a good scholar; but no assertion could |; ! kitchen-garden! The beans, and cabbages, and onions 
have less truth in it—she was just no scholar at all. Indeed | should be uprooted at once. The peas might remain— 
I am not certain but a careful observer of human nature, || though she would have all sweetpeas—but all the other 
even though less shrewd than the worldly-minded mother, || '| weeds should give place to the beautiful violets, and pyrolas, 
might have detected, in this very backwardness, this refusal | i and fringe-work that she would bring from the woods. And 
to trammel the mind with that which seemed in no wise | Nora Maylie really grew animated at her own foolish 
calculated to enrich it, the germ of a higher order of intellect | plans. 

than common minds appreciate. As it was, however, there | If truth must be told, Mrs. Maylie was more troubled 
was no one near to raise the one fold of netnat from the i about the perverseness of her youngest daughter than if it 
beautifying soul beneath ; and so Nora was judged of by her || had been any of the others; for never had a mother’s am- 
Non-attainments. How heartily she hated the monotonous i bition a more beautiful corner-stone for the erection of its 
ab c,and the smart flippant a b ab, e b eb, i b ib, that made | castles than this. She had first conceived Nora to be a ge- 
her companions’ tongues resemble so many millclappers.|| nius, but she had waited long and vainly for what she con- 


\| 
When, by dint of constant dinging, she could make out the || sidered genius-like developments. Nora was unambitious, 


words of a few easy sentences, such as “ no—man— ! and unassuming, and all the puffing and pushing in the 
may—put—off—the—law—of—God,” she still evinced the || world could not make her cther than what she was. Dis- 
same dead level of intellect, hated her bocks, and hated || appointed in her first hopes, Mrs. Maylie had set her heart 
(as poor Mrs. Maylie often despairingly observed) everything | on making a teacher of Nora, but alas! Nora’s head was 
that was useful. But Nora did not hate to follow her mother | not of the right stuff. She loved books dearly, but such 
through the routine of her day’s labour; run for the spoon or ‘books! Why there was not a useful one among them all! 
carving-knife when it was wanted, and anticipated the , She revelled in the enchanting luxuries of literary flower. 
thousand little wants that occasion a careful housewife so || gatherers: they were the mirrors to reflect ker own heart, 
many steps. She learned this readily, for her heart was her | and the gloricus world about her, and her own imaginings. 
teacher. Neither did she hate the arrant idlers of which 1, But what science for a school-teacher! Mrs. Maylie was in 
have before spoken: the dallying breezes, the sleepy flowers, \ a dilemma. She hesitated a while, and then, with praise- 
the chatty brocks, and the slow-sailing clouds. Oh no! ! | worthy decision, seized it by the only horn to hang a hope 
they were too like her dear little seif, too natural and|/ || upon. It was decided that Nora Maylie, in view of her 
graceful, ay ! and too idle withal, to be anything but com.’ tastefulness and lack of intellectuality, should be a milliner ; 
panions and friends to their free and careless playmate. |, and she was forthwith sent to her sister’s shop. Matilda 
Oh! Nora! Nora! thou wert a sore trial to thy poor mother’s || | was an accomplished business-woman, giving a sharp eye to 
heart! but what a pity that our great first mother could not || all the ways and means of trade, and she perceived at once 
have remained contented in her ignorance—then we might | that the beautiful face of her young sister would be a great 
all have been like thee, dear, darling Nora! We cannot | | ornament to her front shop. Nora was, therefore, placed 
respect thee, as the dictionaries define respect, but we can | | by the side of the forewoman, for the express purpose of 
take thee to our hearts and hold thee there forever. . HT / fascinating customers; but human calculations are often fal. 

Years pessed, and Nora had seen a dozen summers. | ‘lacious. I have intimated before (or if I have not I should 
She had retrieved her character at school, in a degree, but! | have done so) that my friend Nora had an unusual share of 
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artless good-nature, kind consideration for everybody except 
herself, of whom she never thought a moment; and hence 
she was ill-fitted for the sphere in which she seemed des- 
tined to act. The very first day of her appearance as a 
tradeswoman, she was foolish enough to tell a sallow-com- 
plexioned lady that a pea-green hat, which she was on the 
point of purchasing, was unbecoming ; and so the sale was 
lost. Another bonnet she thought too heavily laden with or- 
naments, and so the purchaser ordered a large cluster of ar- 
tificial-flowers, on which Matilda had resolved to speculate 
a little, taken from the crown. Matilda expostulated and 
reasoned, but as the simple sister only opened wide her 
beautiful eyes in astonishment, and seemed utterly incapa- 
ble of appreciating the arguments; and, moreover, as a 
week’s trial gave no symptoms of reformation, she was re- 
moved to the back shop. But here it was but little better ; 
for though she knotted ribands and arranged flowers with ex- 
quisite taste, the drudgery of the business was sure to be 
overlooked. If she had been satisfied to play the idler her- 
self, it might have been endured ; but Nora could not béar 
to see those half-dozen necks bent with painful immove- 
ableness over bits of silk and stiffened muslin ; and those 
eight times half-dozen fingers ply, ply, plying the needle con- 
stantly, as though the whole of existence were comprised 
within the contracted span enclosed by those four walls. 
And so she bewildered the little coterie with the things she 
had seen in her dreams; the rounded periods falling from 
her bulbous lips slowly and with a delicious quietude that 
bewitched while it lulled the senses. There was an in- 
terested uplifting of eye-brows, and a relaxing of fingers 
when she spoke; and smiles became more frequent and 
stitches less, until the detrimental influence of the unuseful 
sister became strikingly apparent. The prudent Matilda 
again resorted to argument, but as Nora’s strange obtuseness 
on these subjects seemed unconquerable, she was, at last, 
obliged to discharge her thoughtless apprentice to save her 
establishment from ruin. Poor Nora! she was deeply pained 
at the distress her friends evinced on her account; and she 
begged to be taken home, promising to do anything and 
everything there, that should be required of her. But this, 
as has been already seen, was no part of Mrs. Maylie’s plan. 
She had disposed of all her daughters as she desired, and if 
she had manceuvred less than mammas who seek for a life- 
establishment, she did not take to herself less credit for her 
successful management. But in the case of her youngest 
daughter she had entirely failed. She had resolved to make 
Nora a star, but Nora would not shine. Indeed it would 
have been impossible to make her think about herself long 
enough to know whether she shone or not; and the idea of 
supporting a character, even for five minutes, would have 
been oppressive to her. Slowly she moved about the large, 
old farm-house, with a step as noiseless as 
“That pale-orbed maiden, 
With white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon,” 

cheerful, and kind, and loving ; but as characterless as the 
pet-lamb which she led about the garden by its grass-worn 
collar. Yet rare beauties, rare for such beauty-storing peo- 
ple as the Maylies, sprang up beneath her touch wherever 
she turned. Her very presence seemed to infuse into every- 
thing about her a calm, quiet loveliness; and there was a 
soft repose in her manner, that made her influence felt even 
by the most bustling of the working-bees in that busiest of 
all busy hives. Even Mrs. Maylie looked on and wondered 
that everybody should yield to Nora; and wondered that 
with her crazy ways she could accomplish so much; and 
then sighed that what was accomplished was of so little use. 


| To be sure, Nora brought the easy-chair to her father, whey 
he came in tired from the field ; and smoothed his hair ang 
kissed his cheek; and then supported the basin on hi 
knee, while the old man bathed his heated brow with the 
cold water she had dipped from the spring ; but old farmer 
Maylie had been his life-long accustomed to waiting on 
himself, and this was an unpardonable waste of time. And 
Nora carried flowers, fresh fragrant flowers, into her mo. 
ther’s little bed-room, and re-arranged the simple furniture, 
and put a snowy muslin curtain in place of the soiled paper 
one, at the window ; and, in short, wrought such an entire 
change, that even Mrs. Maylie herself smiled involuntarily 
whenever she opened the door; though she was always 





|lent should be wasted on such trivial pursuits. 
with her brothers that Nora Maylie was the all-in-all. Hers 
| was the only woman’s influence that they had ever felt; 
| for their mother and elder sisters were too much like them. 


heard to lament, immediately after, that such wondrous ta. © 
But it was | 


|selves—pushing, elbowing, jostling, calculating, hurrying, © 
| 


jeating and sleeping—both of those last in a greater huny 
{than any of the others. But coming into Nora’s presence 


> 


{ . . 
; was like entering a new atmosphere. There was some. | 


| thing superiour—something pure, serene, refining, calculated 
| to suppress turbulent passions, and noisy tones, in her soft 
| yielding manner, and low musical voice, that no one could 
jresist. ‘The bare gloomy parlour, which was never opened 
i but to company, Nora won her mother into giving up to 
| her direction, and soon it was entered, metamorphosed, and 
| made a delightful withdrawing-room for the family in the 
|cool of the day. And there Nora sat with her brothers: her 
|luxuriously developed figure so simple, yet so tastefully 
| draped as to lead one to believe that the addition of a single 
|fold would mar its symmetry ; the rich, creamy whiteness 
of her skin, with the most delicate rose-tint on dewy lip and 
| downy cheek, contrasting strikingly with their bronzed la- 


plainly around a head whose beauty would have mocked 


folded over a manly shoulder, or wandering like lost snow- 
'flakes among dark stubby clusters of hair; her breathing 
lips parted and sounds wandering thence at dreamy inter. 
vals, the messengers of a heart all goodness, all simplicity, 
all love. And sometimes she would bring books, the books 
she delighted in; and though the brothers never glanced 
their eyes over such pages themselves, Nora’s soulful voice, 


Maylie used to boast of their business-like sisters; asserting 
that nobody could drive bargains like Rachel and Matilda; 
and nobody could maintain order among the rebellious spi- 
rits of the school-room like Susan and Mary; but their 
hearts always fell back upon the unuseful Nora, and they 
declared, with softened faces and gentler voices, that she 
was good for nothing but to love. But there they were 


culties, she soothed peevishness and softened heartlessness; 
her loving spirit stealing unobserved on all, and distilling 
its own dews over the whole household. None resisted her 
power, for there was nothing in it to resist. It was impalpa- 
ble, undiscoverable, and yet most deliciously felt, most un- 
hesitatingly acknowledged. Was it a matter of regret that 
Nora Maylie was an unuseful woman? FANNY FORESTER. 


[I did not promise you a tale, dear reader, (did 1?) when 


misled by your own imagination, for I thought only of dash- 











ing off, with a few simple strokes, the character of a friend, 


bour-stained faces; her massy volumes of hair, folding | 


I commenced this sketch. If you expected one, you were | 


t 


J 
a 





the chisel of Pygmalion, and gathered into a magnificent | 
knot behind; her full, white, exquisitely moulded hands _ 


— 


ase r 


with its bird-like tones and eloquent cadences, was the in- | 
terpreter between the poet’s heart and theirs. The Masters | 
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wrong. She cheered, she encouraged, she smoothed diffi. | 
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who, whatever her faults, you will acknowledge has some 
virtue. If, however, you have become sufficiently interested 
in gentle Nora Maylie, to desire to hear more, I may re- 
sume the thread of my narrative at some future period.] Do! 








Tae annexed original Pindaric is made from an anecdote 
told of Charles Lamb. 


No person had a quicker wit, 
‘Than Charley Lamb possess‘d, and yet 
’T was hard to give it vent ; 
For though his pen could amble free, 
His tongue was slow at repartee, 
Because within his glottis he 
Had an impediment. 


What a perplexing thing it is 

For one with such a mind as his— 
A mind so amply stored, 

In humour rich, in thoughts profuse, 

‘l'o be unable to produce 

Expression, or denied the use 
When wanted, of a word. 


‘To what misfortunes, too, it tends ; 
On ready utt’rance oft depends 
Our property, our life ; 
How awkward, with a watchman near, 
That he cannot one’s watch-cry hear, 
Before one’s watch does disappear, 
Past rescue, or past strife. 


When Elie found his health to fail, 
And doctor-stuff of no avail, 
He threw it to the swine; 
Determining that he would try 
A sea immersion, handy by, 
And, waiting till the tide was high, 
He stepped into the brine. 


A sturdy chap on either hand, 

‘To plunge him under, took his stand, 
And waited but the word. 

“ D-d-d-dip me,” Elia cried. 

The active fellows at his side 
Rather too readily complied, 

And dipp’d him like a bird. 


But quite unlike a bird he rose, 
The water spouted from his nose, 
With vision closed, he gasped. 
In haste to give the right command, 
And make his bearers understand, 
Ere they repeat the act in hand, 
He utter’d while he gasped, 


“[D-d-d-dip me bu—”’ and they 

Dipp’d him again without delay, 
Beneath the liquid salt. 

Again they brought him to his heels, 

Again he strangulation feels, 

With looks, not words, again appeals 
To them to make a halt. 


Then stout’and yon still they stood 
For his return to speaking mood, 

But utterance was drown’d. 
Holding him firm in their embrace, 
They gazed on his distorted face, 

‘The water coursing down apace, 
Tillspeech at length he found. 


But-it was broken—he could say, 
“ })-d-d-dip me,” in his way, 

When, presto, in he went. 
Fach dip oppressed him more and more, 
Exhaustion greater than before 

He felt when he, this third dip o’er, 
Rose from the element. 


Indeed what greater misery 
In all creation can there be 

Than this half-strangled state ! 
‘To have salt water interfere, 
And inundate the breathing gear, 
Denying to the atmosphere 

All entrance at the gate. 


“ The gentle Elia” —ah, how true! 
Now gentle, and resistless too, 

Past sully or reproach ; 
Supported by his stalwart men, 
With pallid face and trembling frame, 
Te hasten’d to instruct again, 


But now cried—“bu—but once !” - G. 











Natore and Shakspeare seem to be the only two things 
which may be repeated indefinitely without exhaustion of 
their interest, and reproduced throughout all time with 
fresh and “infinite variety.” Half of the literary and 
artistic talent of the world since Shakspeare’s time, has 
been occupied in explaining what he conceived, developing 
what he glanced at, and illustrating what he declared: 
and the subject, we may say, is virgin yet. When 
Shakspeare’s pen, in some golden moment of the mind, 
turned to shape those immortal forms which imagination 
bodied forth before him, as the emblem of the successive 
change of human life, he little thought that he was making 
the fortune of troops of authors, artiste, poets and mu- 
sicians, who would weave reputation for themselves out 
of the threads of his immortality. Quis nescit pictores 
ab Iside pasci? said the Roman satirist, in reference to 
the innumerable multiplication of the countenance of the 
Egyptian goddess ; and, in like manner we may say, that 
as law, divinity and medicine, have their exclusive 
followers, so Shakspeare constitutes a profession in himself. 
The painter has already turned to account the pregnant 
passage of the “ Seven Ages of Man ;” and itseems now 
that the poet, the composer and the vocalist, have united 
their genius to throw fresh lustre on a conception already 
glittering with the honours of time. We have before us 
the programme of a concert given by Mr. C. E. Horn, in 
London in June last. The first part of the performance 
consisted of Musican Intustrarions or SHaksPeare, the 
words of which, by Mr. George Soane, we present to our 
readers below. They are described as being the first 
number of a series of a similar character embracing other 
parts of Shakspeare. The idea is happy, and the exe 
cution, at least thus far, excellent. It will be seen that 
the composition is expressive of the “ Seven Ages” as 
portrayed by Shakspeare, as follows:—Age the first 
contains “ The Cradle Song,” (Mrs. C. E. Horn,) showing 
the progress from infancy to boyhood. Age the second, 
“ The School-Boy” (Master MacDermott,) showing the 
progress from boyhood to the first stage of manhood. 
Age the third, “ The Lovers,” (Mr. C. Horn, Jr.,) showing 
the progress from the first to the second stage of manhood. 
Age the fourth, “The Soldier,” (Mr. H. Gear,) showing 
the progress from manhood to mature life. Age the 
fifth, “ The Justice,” (Mr. Ransford,) showing the progress 
from mature life to the first stage of old age. Age the 
sixth, “ The Slippered Pantaloon,” (Mr. C. E. Horn,) 
showing the progress from old age toimbecility. Act the 
seventh, “The old, old Man,” “The Hymn of the 
Shadows,” concluding with “The Apotheosis of the 
Spirit,” (by all the foregoing,) showing the resurrection 
from the grave to immortality. 


THE CRADLE SONG—THE INFANT. 


He sleeps, my babe !—I scarcely hear 
Thy breathing low and fine, 
The breath of flow’rs in evening sleep 
Is not less felt than thine. 
Sleep on, sleep on, my dearest one, 
Thy little brow is cloudless now ; 
My dearest one, sleep on. 


He smiles, my child—I marvel much 
Of what thy dreams are made; 
Oh! dost in sleep thy mother hear, 
Or see her by thee laid? 
Sleep on, sleep on, my dearest one, 
Thy little brow is cloudless now ; 
My dearest one, sleep on. 


A tear, alas !—what fancies sad 
Come o’er thy dreams, my boy? 
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Dropt on thy cheek in joy. 
Sleep on, sleep on, my dearest one, 
Thy little brow is cloudiess now ; 
My dearest one, sleep on. 


THE SCHOOL Boy. 


Another slide—the frozen stream 
Is sparkling in the morning beam; 
And, faith, my fingers ache with cold— 
Oh! hew I hate those cloisters old. 
One quarter’s chime !—'tis not yet time, 
Ding, dong, ’tis not yet time. 


Another slide—on ev’ry tree 

The icicles hang shiv’ringly ; 

And where the straw-thatch’d gable springe, 

The sparrow, tam’d by winter, sings. 

Two quarters’ chime !—*tis not yet time, 
Ding, dong, ’tis net yet time! 

Another slide—’tis better here 

Than poring on dull books with fear, 

Although the wind is getting high, 

And whistles through the hawthorn nigh. 
Three quarters’ chime !—tis not yet time, 
Ding, dong, ’tis not yet time. 

Another slide—or let me rather 

The hips and haws ard berries gather, 

That hang in tempting clusters red, 

While all around is cold and dead. 

Four quarters’ chime !—'tis time, ’tis time, 
Dinz, dong, ’tis time, ’tis time. 
THE LOVER. 


Those pencil brows, those eyes cf blue, 
Oh ! what shall [ compare them to? 

I’ve look’d upon the stars at night, 

But ne’er could think them half so bright. 


Those coral lips, that vermeil cheek, 
Ol! where shall I their likeness scek? 
The peach’s sunny blush is faint, 

That crimson glow of heath to paint. 
Those locks that wanton in the wind, 
Oh! where shall I their semblance find ? 
Of ev’ry tint that nature shows, 

In earth or skies, is nought like those. 


Matchless in form, in face, in brow, 
Ot! still remain as you are now; 
Angel in all things, else, yet be 

A woman in thy love to me. 


THE SOLDIER. 


Tell me not of minstrel fame, 
*Tis a shadow, ‘tis a name; 
Honour’s laurels only grow 
On the field, amidst the foe. 
Oh! the joy, the wild delight, 
Of the fierce and heady fight. 

The war-stecd’s dash, 

The cannon’s roar, 

The sabre’s clash, 

The rout, the ery,—- 

“ They fly, they fly.” 
Oh ! this is the gallant soldier’s life. 


The tented field of war for me, 
And at some closing hard-fought day, 
Let me like hero pass away, 
*Mid clarion’s call, and trumpet’s bray. 
Fast sinks the sun, 
We've won! we’ve won! 
Then welcome night, 
Farewell light, 
Oli! this is the gallant soldier’s life. 


THE JUSTICE. 


What learned divine, 

Or son of the Nine, 

Or prince with his crown, 

And his white ermine gown, 
Can ever compare 

With a justice of peace, 
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Who sits at his ease, 
In his elbow chair 
My will it is law, 
My presence brings awe ; 
And gentle and clown, 
Both quake at my frown. 
Oh! there’s none can compare 
With a justice of peace, 
Who sits at his ease, 
In his elbow chair. 


Ou books I ne’er pore, 
On song set no store ; 
Yet, betwixt meat and sleep, 
The time does not creep. 
Oh! there’s none can compare 
With a justice of peace. 
Who sits at his ease, 
In his elbow chair. 
My venison is drest 
Of the fattest and best; 
And still I regale, 
On the berry-brown ale. 
Oh! there’s none can compare 
With a justice of peace, 
Who sits at his ease, 
In his elbow chair. 


THE LEAN AND SLIPPERED PANTALOON. 


Why how is this? I cannot bound, 
As once, v’er fence and stile ; 
I’m fain to lean upon my staff, 
And tire with a mile. 
Why how is this ? my neighbours laugh, 
And round me talk so gay; 
*Tis hubbub all, I can’t make out 
A word of what they say. 


Why how is this? the Bible page 
Lies open, as of yore, 

I used to deem the letter plain 
On which I now must pore. 

Ah! well-a-day! I’m growing old, 
What then? I'll find my joy 

In ceeing those around me blest, 
And be in thought a boy. 


SANS TEETH, SANS EYES, SANS TASTE, SANS EVERYTHING. 


He sits in his nook, 
With a vacant look, 
The old, old man. 
On his lip is a emile ; 
But no spirit the while 
From his dim eye beams, 
That waking yet dreams— 
The old, old man. 


He sits in the air, 
For the morning is fair, 
The old, old man. 
Does he joy in the light 
That flows on him so bright? 
We look on that face, 
But no mind can trace— 
The old, old man. 


Night-winds come by fits, 
By the fire now he sits, 
The old, old man. 
And he hangs o’er the blaze, 
That flickering plays, 
But yet cannot warm, 
That cold, bloodless form,— 
The old, old man. 


The bird’s on the bough, 

But where is he now, 
The old, old man. 

Hark the funeral bell! 

I know its sound well, 

And the black feathers wave, 

As they bear to the grave, 
The old, old man' 
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We welcome to the columns of the New Mirror a writer | 
who will need no eulogy after the poem which follows is | 
read. Mr. Drx, the author, a young Englishman, came || 
to this country with the warm commendations of Dr. | 
Mackenzie, and he certainly is destined to do no small | 
honour to the land of his adoption. He is the author of | 
“ The Life of Chatterton,” and has written some powerful || 
things anonymously for the magazines—but the public || 
will hear of him without our trumpet. The author of the i 


following poem, as we said before, has the stuffin him | 
for wide-spread admiration. 
THE BURIAL OF CAMPBELL. 


FUNERAL OF CAMPBELL, THE PorT.—The funeral of Tho- 
mas Campbell, the author of that sweet and popular poem, | 
the Pleasures of Hope, took place on the 3d. instant, in West- || 
minster Abbey. Lord Brougham, Lord Aberdeen, Lord j| 
Camp! ell, Lord Morpeth, Sir Robert Peel, and other distin- || 
guished men, acted as pall bearers. He was buried in near- | 
ly the centre of Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, within a |; 
few yards of the tomb of Addison. The attendance of peers, | 
members of Parliament, eminent literary and scientific men, || 
was numerous, including a considerable number of Poles, | 
one of whom threw on the coffin a portion of earth from the | 
grave of Kosciusko. 





So should a poet go, 
Freed from the world’s alarms, 1; 

To rest on earth, as rests a child | 

Within its mother’s arms :— | 

The great—the wise, around Hi 

Thy tomb in sorrow pressed ; {| 

And tears fell fast and hearts beat low | 

As it received its guest! 4 

Not with blighted laurels—with harp tuneless tho’ unstrung, | 
Went'dst thou, Campbell! to thy grave “ unhonoured, and | 
unsung.” | 


They, who, when “ Hope” was young 
And plumed her radiant wing, 
Who, to its “ Pleasures” fondly clung 
In life’s delightful spring ; 
Who, when long dream-like years 
Their solemn shadows threw 
Across their hearts, felt Hope had lent 
Enchantment to youth’s view :— | 
They stood beside thy “ narrow house” and, as they looked | 
their last, HI 
Felt that Hope's sepulchre was ‘neath the ruins of the | 
past 


i! 
| 


li 
Dream-like, the thoughts of youth, i! 
Came to them once again, i 
The poet’s polished lines ran through \ 
Each memory-busied brain :-— 1 
And Campbell’s name—that name | 
*Grav’d on the coffin lid, j 


Blazed in all-luminous characters: 


As in some pyramid 
Bright ‘pictures, *though around them decay and doubt are || 


shed, 
Shine out, and tell man’s works can all but deify the dead! | 


On Susquehanna’s side 
Fair Gertrude dwelt once more ; 
O’er Linden’s field at set of sun 
Was heard th’ artillery’s roar— 
The “ Battle of the Baltic” 
Entranced all hearts again ; 
But the poet’s hand was powerless, \| 
And passionless his brain ! . i 
The “ Last Man” rose from Time’s huge wreck, but dimmed || 
was every eye ; I} 
For Campbell's Mortal had put on its Immortality.” 


The “ mariners of England,” 
And the flag which o'er the seas 
Braved proudly for a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze, 
And the dreaming soldier, who, when night 
Lit watch-fires in the sky, 
Sang bugle-truce—and *“ Ujlin’s child,” 
O’er whom the waves rolled high, 
And Erin’s poor, sad exile, her garments wet with dew, 
Shone out in holier, fairer light than they were wont to do. 


As nobles, clad in robes 
Of real nobility, 

Went with thee to the grave's dark brink, 
Their hearts beat high for thee— 

For thee the laurel-crowned, 
High breasts were hushed and still 


{ 
i 
i 








‘the other end of the beach! 
| beatitude—the ladies bathing! 


To think thy glorious verse remained 
And thou wert all so still 
And, as the vault received its prey—Death almost feared to 


: grasp, f 
| Him who made Fajth and Hope walk earth, towards heaven, 


in deathiess clasp. 


Brave Poland's children shed 
Stern sorrow o’er thy bier ; 

And Polish tongues were eloquent, 
Alas! thou could’st not hear: 

When hurled by Despot's hand 
World-wanderers they were thrown 

To strive, to shudder—thou didst make 
Their righteous cause thine own. 

Yes—as Hope flew and “ Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko 


e ’ 
So exiled hearts beat low when bidding thee, Fare- 
well ! 


Upon thy coffin-lid 
‘They dropped the cherished earth— 
*T was dust trom Kosciusko’s grave— 
Oh! boon of priceless worth ! 
Campbell ! could’st thou have heard 
Those clods sound v’er thy breast, 
They would almost have startled thee 
From thine undreaming rest ! 
Vain, idle thought! the patriot sleeps—the bard no more will 


sing, 
But Hope above their graves upsoars on Fame’s exulting wing. 


Rest !—Tlope’s own poet—rest ! 
Thovgh mute thy earthly lyre, 
Undying are its melodies, 
And quenchless is its fire. 
Within the Abbey walls, 
Near those who went before, 
Whose music lingers—sleep in peace 
Liie’s long delusion o'er. 
Thy fame was done ere set thy sun—and though midst graves 


we grope 
‘or poet bones—we know—we feel thy flesh will “rest in 
Hope.” J.R D. 


THE CAPINET 


'* The Committee” trimming pencil in the Eastern-most 


bathing-house on Rockaway beach. Enter the Brigadier 
with nostrils inflated. 


Brig.—Fmff! fmff! God bless the Atlantic ocean! Fmff! 
“Salt sea” indeed! I never smelt a breeze fresher. 
Fmff! fmff! fmff! You got the start of me, my dear boy! 
(pulls his last high heel out of the deep sand and sits down 
on the threshold.) What say to a strip and dip before we 


come to business ? 


Com. Fie !—General, fie! Look through your fingers at 
It is the hour of oceanic 
The murmuring waters 


will be purer for the interview. Bathe we in the first wave 


jafter! 


Brig.—How can you 


* Play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious ?” 
Did you bring a towel, mi-boy ? 

Com.—Tut!—would you offend the South wind, that 
proffers the same cffice so wooingly ? Walk on the beach, 
man, and let the sun peruse you, while you dry! 

Brig.—So should I be more red, with a vengeance! 
But I don’t like this dry-salting, mi-boy! It’s too sticky! 
Ye gods! look at the foam upon that wave! What is that 
like, my poet? 

Com.—Like the unrolling of a bale of lace on a broad 
counter! The “tenth wave” is the head clerk, and the 
clams and soft crabs are the ladies shopping! How I love 
the affinities of Art and Nature! 

Brig.—Poh! Where’s Nature’s twine and brown paper ? 
Don’t be transcendental! 

Com.—How ignorant you are, not to know eel-grass and 
devil’s apron—Nature’s twine and brown paper! My dear 
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General, were you ever letvabeael a to the Atlantic? . this | Brigadier ! Literary fame furnished at—say, y, thoes thou. = 























your first visit? Stand up in the door way! 1 'sand dollars per annum! : pve 
(Brigadier rises and the surf bows to the ground.) tl Brig.—Mi-boy, the ladies have left the beach—I wonde § And 


General Morris! the Atlantic ocean. Atlantic ocean!'| if the sea would condescend to us, now! in t 

















General Morris. Iam happy to bring two such distinguished || | Com.—Peltry after roses and ivory !—I don’t know! } 
“swells” together. Though, (apropos, Mr. ‘ Heaving i Brig.—Talking of Esau—he should have lived in cravat. | aoa 
Main ™) the General is a gay man! Look out for your, time. Well-drest, your hirsute customer looks not amiss!) er?’ 
* pale Cynthia!” The moon is not famed for her constancy ! } (No pun, you villain!) Stand back, my unclad-boy! Here! = mer 
Brig—What are you mumbling there, mi-boy! I wish, || Comes a wagon load of women! f .s 
under the tender influence of these’suggesting waters, to } Com—Chambermaids and nurses; who, by the way i 
express a wish that you would write some poetry, or give || i} jthey flock to the beach in the male hours, must either hayg wit 
us a new tale, or dash us off a play, or— |eyes with a nictitating membrane, or a modesty that iscop.| wail 
Com.—Or, in some other way make rubbish for posterity ! fined to what they hear. I wish to heaven that all females b his | 
No, sir! There are no pack-horses in Posthumousland, | || were patricians—undesecrated by low taste and servitude! | = 
and, as much as will ride in a ghost’s knapsack, with his | | It’s like classifying owls with angels because they are both ; isa 
bread and cheese, is as much, in quantity, as any man 1 feathered, to call these rude creatures women! What's ceiv 
should write who has pity for his pedestrian soul on its || that scar on your breast, Brigadier ? _ ‘Stati 
way to dooms-day! Why, General, the tates which I am | Brig.—Slide down your “nictitating membrane,” mi. | f A 
about to publish, (including ‘ Inklings,” “ Loiterings” ete. | boy, and dont be too observing! Here goes! Hup! (The | a 
etc.) will make, of themselves, a most adult-looking || Brigadier rushes into the surf, takes a stitch through | B 
octavo. My rors and riavs have tonnage enough to) | three frills of the island’s shirt, and rises like a curly. | and 
carry, at least, all the bulk necessary toa fame; my miscet- | headed Sun from the ocean.) e my 
LANIES, yet to be collected, will make a most sizeable | Com. (solus)—There he swims! Géd bless him fora 
volume of slip-slop; PENCILLINGS is no pamphlet; and i buoyant Brigadier! How the waves tumble over his plump “A 
Lerrers FROM UNDER A Briner, and other epistolary pro.| shoulders, delighted to feel the place where ride his epau.)  “w 
ductions, do you see how beautifully the sand immortalizes || } lettes and his popularity! Look out for sharks, my dear tion 
the industrious waves that write successively their sparkling General! They snuff a poet afar off! Natural victims we * 
lines on the beach! ‘ | are to them—on Jand or water! Hear him laugh as he y 09 
Brig—Don’t malign your “ eternal fame, mi-boy !” |shakes the brine out of his whiskers! Was ever such a thou 
Com.—More eternal, I believe, than the love of the laugh! His heart gives that “ha! ha!” a fillip as it sets out! rate 
impertinent Lothario in the sonnet :— | I must swim off to him! Clear the beach, soft crab and ; mai 
(* But say, my all! my mistress! and my friend! 'sand-bird! Morris and Willis must swim together ! : ri 
What day next week th’ eternity shall end ?”’) * * # * * * on 

but how much more eternal it would be, if they would|| Brig. (Sitting down to dry.)—This salting freshens a thot 
make the genesis of a man’s works like that of the patri- || man, and this wetting makes him dry. Oh for a drink and ni 
archs—dateable from the first satisfactory off-shoot of his i the asp of Cleopatra—a cobbler and a viper! Shake you. = 
manhood! Do you remember the expressive genealogy of |! self, mi-boy! on 
Shem? Com.—Suppose we roll in the sand and take a wrestle, | A 
Pn Laas Arphaxad lived five and thirty years and begat) jike the athlete of old—ch? and 
13. And Arphaxad lived after he begat Salah four hundred Brig.—Show your grit some other way, my dear! And, | Pr 
and ti. And ‘Lb and begat sons and daughters. apropos—(while I think of it, and while this salt is crystaliz. his 
Pe jez And Eber lived four and thirty years and begat | ing rub.cff-ably)—just feel in my pocket for a manuscript: | Fare 
15 yw Eber lived after he begat Peleg four hundred and || |Is it there? fulf 
thirty years and begat sons and daughters. | Com.—Y es—a letter. What is it about? V 
And so on, up to Abraham, whose father was seventy | Brig.—From a man who wants eligible bachelors and old E eta 
years old when he was born. But don’t you suppose these |; maids brought comfortably together. Listen while I read Fata 
boys did anything before they were thirty-odd? Their his-|| and dry :— ; isa 
tory begins with their first creditable production! Eber was I shall not ask you to pardon this, for if I did not know | bat 
nothing till he begat Peleg, though, very likely, the critics || that you would do so, unasked, I would not write. I know be | 
of that time “ preferred very much his earlier productions.” || that you delight to attend to all of out-of-the-way matters, 4 
Brig—And you think you could begin, now, with your and I would call your attention to a perfect gem of mo § For 

i a desty in these days of selfishness and exaction. The time | 
first Peleg and Salah? is now—and I don’t know when it was not so—that every. 7 wor 
Com.—You have said it. But, as I hinted before, my || body wants everything that they can secure, and most ol take 
posthumous knapsack is already full of rubbish, and——a || the world much more. | > 
thought strikes me! But to refer to the matter in question :— My manner of soe 
Brig —* Call it out !” life from my youth, as many know, if they would testify,’ oh 


‘ ; has been to take the morning papers and my breakfast—| . Fl 
Com.—I’ll change my style and start a new reputaticn, || would say coffee, but I eschew that, with politics, deaths) 0" 





incog ! |marriages, “horrible accidents,” ‘ dreadful casualties,"}) 8°" 
Brig.—Famous! | fires, robberies, murders, mad dogs, suicides, &c. &c. Pet = 
Com.—And sell some man the glory of it for an annuity! jhaps you will exclaim, “what in the name of”—(fill the ladi 
ouienary blank with your favourite ejaculation)—“ do you read?” a 
ee” “Read!” why, I read the advertisements! Not that] Se 
Com.—( Thoughtfully)—The old Countess of Desmond |! scan every line of all the “invaluable medicines’—that | 6™ 
shed her teeth three times. would be too much like deaths, murders, and “ horrible Jos § 'Y 
Brig.—A precedent in nature. of lives’—but I love to see what is lost—what ies c 
Com.—(Firmly)—Soit ! Done! So be it! Hang me when the “ excursions” are going—what is for a mar 


: . the perfect delight there is in seeing the recorded “ wants” 
if I don’t! You'll hear of a new author before long—one |} o¢ the human family. I once heard one, who was some. § birt 


that beats me hollow! Look me up a purchaser, my dear '! thing of a philosopher, assert that the distinguishing trait of} the 
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man, ‘ ‘ Ff : ; ve 
phasis and recapitulation, “‘ man is the animal that wants.” 


‘And there is much matter for speculation and amusement 
in these evidences of humanity. ; 

First, there comes the professional wanter—(with all 
your knowledge of words, can you find that? and yet why 
notas good English as “ grunter,” grumbler,” or wander- 
er?”) His wants are innumerable— ladies” and “gentle. 
men”—(query, are these terms used as sly sarcasm, like 
the old Sour Crout, who went with his lantern in the face 
of the sun, seeking an honest man?) Men and women, 
bovs and girls, houses and hovels, and everything, comes 
within his line. He lives by his wants—and the more he 
wants, the better he can supply his wants. If the axiom of 
his life could have universal application, it would be invalu- 
able in political economy as well as philanthropy. Pauper- 
jsm would of a necessity be its own cure—and as poverty 
js a strong temptation “ to do evil,” crime, also, would re- 
ceive a more powerful check than all that the laws and 
statutes have ‘ made and provided.” 

Again—here is a “ kitten wanted.” Is it fora plaything 
fora child? or a pet for an old maid? In either case, may 
it scratch its way through the world. 

But as I said, or began to say, I take my morning meal 
and papers together. Two mornings since, in poring over 
my favourite page, I found—not an uncommon want, nor 
one never before seen in an advertising column—but what 
arrested my more particular attention, was its moderation. 
“ A wife wanted.” That was not strange. But all the 
“wanter” asks for is ‘an intelligent mind, gentle disposi- 
tion, pleasing manners, a general knowledge of house- 
keeping, and wants a husband.” All unmarried women, 
who are true to their own natures, and not suffering from 
“a disease of the heart,” want husbands. And there are 
thousands who possess in a “unit,” the qualities enume- 
rated. I have in my mind’s eye, at this moment, two 
maidens, sisters, amiable, intelligent, graceful and pleasing 
in their manners, and gentle as the mellow winds of an 
Indian summer. Moreover, they possess fortunes in their 
own right, which I presume would not be objected to, al- 
though it is not asked. Hither of them have every require- 
ment desired by the advertiser, beside many more valuable 
and worthy considerations not named. The younger is 
about seventy years of age, and the other not far from 
seventy-five. 

Again, this morning there is another “ wife wanted,”— 
and the same reasonableness in regard to the merits and 
accomplishments. ‘The “ wanter” of this morning only re- 
quires in addition to what the other has enumerated, that 
his wife be virtuous.’ The ladies, whom I have named, 
are all that is excellent and worthy, and need nothing to 
fulfil the design of their creation—but husbands. 

Wanters of wives are not usually so moderate in their 
requirements as these two gentlemen—(do give me and the 
rest of the world the definition of gentleman—I am often 
ata loss where to apply it.) And both assert that “a wife” 
is all they “‘ want to make them happy.” (Is it not a de- 
batable question whether the “ wife” or the “ want” would 
be most conducive to bliss?) T’o procure the perfect en- 
joyment of two beings, would be praiseworthy—and to give 
these estimable ladies husbands must be a meritorious act. 
For woman (and I suppose all.women were also) was cre- 
ated expressly for a wife, and it seems an egregious mis- 
take, somewhere, to have eminently good women die with- 
out fulfiling the destiny and intention of their creation. If 
the marriage of these reasonable men and amiable women 
could be consummated, their descendants would bless him 
who caused it through all coming time. Will you use your 
influence to earn this blessing? The prayers of “ unborn 
generations” would be a rich inheritance, and I can urge 
no stronger reason why you should interest yourself in the 
consummation of a matter so devoutly to be desired. The 
ladies you know, or know of—and the advertisements and 
gentleman you can find—and to your “ tender mercies” I 
commit them, assured that you will bless me for suggesting 
to you the means of performing a generous act. AVA. 


Com.—Read “ with good emphasis and discretion.” The 
man writes well, but I object to the end to be promoted. A 
birth into a world like this is an irreparable evil to be made 
the best of, and I consider old maids as a sisterhood of pre- 


| ; a 
was his wants. ‘ Yes,” he added by way of em. || ventive mercy—keeping back new-comers from a gate of 


=? 


,; danger. Who would live over his life again? How cruel, 
| then, to entail upon a sinless innocent the burthen we our- 
' selves shrink from as intolerable! How do you propose to 
iget the sand and gravel out from your doigts du pied, 
| General? 

Brig.—* Gravelled,” we are, mi-bey, but not “for lack 
of matter!” Let's dress first, and then go down and rinse 
our feet with the aid of the moon’s lover—lacking a servant 
to bring a pail! Are you dry? 

Com.—Inner and outer man—very! 
dropt out of your pocket! 

Brig—A song* that I wrote for Brown to set to 
music. Shall I read it to you? 

(Brigadier reads with his hand on his breast.) 
*TIS NOW THE PROMISED HOUR. 
A 


What’s this— 


NEW SERENADE. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


The fountains serenade the flowers, 
Upon their silver lute— 

And, nestled in their leafy bowers 
The forest-birds are mute: 

The bright and glittering hosts above, 
Unbar-their golden gates, 

While nature holds her court of love, 
And for her client waits. 

Then, lady, wake—in beauty rise! 
*Tis now the promised hour, 

When torches kindle in the skies 
To light thee to thy bower. 


The day we dedicate to care— 
To love the witching night ; 

For all that’s beautiful and fair 
In hours like these unite. 

E’en thus the sweets to flowerets given— 
The moonlight on the tree,— 

And all the bliss of earth and heaven— 
Are mingled, love, in thee. 

Then, !audy, wake—in beauty rise ! 
*'Tis now the promised hour, 

When torches kindle in the skies 
To light thee to thy bower. 


Com.—True and smooth as a locomotive on a * T” rail! 
Is it sold and set? 

Brig—Peautifully set to music by Brown, and sold to 
Atwill, who will publish it immediately. 

Com.—It’s a delicious song, my happy troubadour, and 
destined to tumble over bright lips enough to make a sun- 
set. That we should so envy the things we make! My 
kingdom for a comb! I shall never get the salt out of my 
hair—I’m 


“briny as the beaten mariner, 
Oft sous’d in swelling Tethys’ saltish tears.” 


If you want a curl to keep, now’s your time! 

Brig—Willis? 

Com.—My lord? 

Brig.—I hear you were voted in to the “ Light Guard” 
last week. 

Com.—Yes, sir, an honorary private! I feel the compli- 
ment, for they area set of tip-top capables, joyous and 
gentlemanly—but, my dear martinet, what the devil do 
they want of a man’s dura mater ? 

Brig.—A man’s what? 

Com.—The weary membrane of an author’s brain. 

Brig.—They want it, you say ? 

Com.—With the official announcement came an order to 
equip myself according to directions, and ‘deposit my 





* This song has been purchased and copyrighted by Mr. At- 
will, who has liberally given us permission to publish it first in 
the Mirror. With the music it may be had at his store, No. 201 








Broadway. 
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fatigue-jacket” i in im the armory ry of the corps! What fatigue- 
jacket have I, but the jacket of my brain ? 
Brig.—True! Pick up your boots and come along? 


(Exit the Brigadier barefoot, and the cabinet adjourns.) | 





(Half an hour later—room No. 300, Rockaway Pavilion. | 
Two sherry cobblers on the table, with two straws, erect | 
in the ice.) 

Brig.—How like this great structure on the sand must be, | i| 
toa palace amid the ruins of Persepolis! 
Com.—The palace of Chilminar with forty columns and | 

stairs fur ten horses to go up abreast !—very like indeed— || i 

especially the sand! Somewhat like, in another respect, by | 

the way—that the palaces of Persepolis were the tombs of | 
her kings, and Rockaway is the place of summer repose for |, 
the indignant aristocracy of Manhattan. | 

Brig.—True, as to the aristocracy, but why “indig- | 
nant?” | 

Com.—That there can be fashion without them at Sara- , 
toga, (which there could not be once,) and that  aristo. | 
cratic” and ‘* fashionab!e” are two separate estates, not at | 
all necessary to be combined in one individual. 


| 
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Rockaway || 
is full, now, of the purest porcelain—porcelain fathers, || 
porcelain mothers, porcelain daughters ! {| 
Brig.—Then why is not the society perfect at Rocka. |} 
way? 
Com.—Because the beaux go after the crockery at Sara- i 
toga. The rush, the rowdydow, the flirtations and game | 
suppers are all at Saratoga! Aristocracy likes to have the 
power of complaining of these things as nuisances insepa- 
rable from its own attraction. Aristocracy builds high | 
walls, but it likes to have them pertinaciously overleaped. 
The being let alone within their high walls, as they are now 
at their exclusive watering places, was not set down in the 
plans of aristocratic campaigns! 
Brig.—But they are charming people here, mi-boy ? 
Com—tThe best-bred and most agreeable people in the || 
world, but the others give a beau more for his money. In | 
all countries but ours, people make acquaintances for life. || 
But the hindrances and obstacles which are not minded at || 
the beginning of a life-time acquaintance, are intolerable in 1 
an acquaintance for a week, (the length of most summer ac- | 
quaintances with us,) and the floating beaux from the South, i 
the West, the Canadas, and the West Indies, go where |, 
they can begin at the second chapter—omitting the tedious | 
preface and genealogical introduction. | 
Brig.—Rockaway is stupid, then. | 
Com.—Quiet, not stupid. The lack of beaux and giddy i 
times is only felt by the marriageable girls, and there are a || 
great many people in the world besides marriageable girls. || 





And upon this same “ many people,” will depend the pros. |, 
perity of the Pavilion. When it is known that it is a de-| 
lightful place for every thing but flirting, it will be a centre | | 
for sober people to radiate to, and a Paradise for penserecse | 
like you and me, General—eh? I suppose Cranston would || 
as lief (liefer, indeed,) that his rooms should be filled with |! | 
tame people as wild. | 
Brig.—How’s your cobbler? | 
Com.—Fit to immortalize the straw that passes it! I’ve |) 
a song here, sent me by a Boston poet who signs himself |! 
“ Pelham.” Anacreontics are not “ the go” in these Tem- 
perance times, but the poetry is not bad. Listen:— 
WINE, HO! 
Wine, ho! to cheer the pensive soul, 
When heavy cares oppress it ; 
Wine, ho! to glitter in the bowl, 
And womai.’s lips to bless it; 
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| molluscous animals—death on the soft crabs! 
|, ral, do you know that the male of this bird, (called the pha. 


,reward—remarkably so! 


| T'll meet you below, my dear General! 





From angel’s eyes, in paradise, 
When on thy charms they gaze, 
Wine, ruby wine,— oh draught divine, 
Thou filchest all thy rays. 
Wine, ho! 


The Roman chief, in times of yore, 
A grace on wine bestowing, 
Rich orient pearls, dissolv’d, would pour 
Into the bowl o’erflowing. 
But smiling lips, and eyes eclipse 
The jewels he could boast, 
And oh! the wine tastes most divine, 
When woman is the toast. 
Wine, ho! 


Brig.—I’ve known great fuss made about worse verses, 


| What is that next leaf in your portfolio? 


Com.— More poetry from Boston! People’s spirits, ani- | 
mal and mental, are so sealed up in that exemplary town, | 


that everybody leaks verses. I should never have been a | 


poet myself, but for bursting like a soda-bottle with Boston | 
over-corking. 
Brig.—Read that poetry, my dear burster ! 
(Com.— Reads.) 


I ask thee not to think of me, 
When, mingled with the gay, 

You chase, with mirthfulness and glee, 
The fleeting hours away ; 

Nor when, with Pleasure’s votaries 
And in the gay saloon, 

With song and mazy dance, time flies, 
While morning dawns too soon. 





Nor do I claim one thought of thine, 
In fortune’s favoured hours, 

When future prospects seem to shine 
As fair as summer flowers ; 

When—sweeter far than song of birds,— 
Are whispered in thine ear 

Thy lover’s wild impassioned words, 
For thee alone to hear. 

But when those joyous hours have gone, 
When Sorrow holds her sway, 

When gayety and mirth have flown 
Forever, far away,— 

When every thought, except of care, 
Seems from thy mind to flee, 

And naught seems left thee but despair, 
Then, dearest, think of me! 

Brig.—Singularly middling ! who’s the author? 

Com.—* H. C.”—who should know that love-verses, like 
compliments, may be enchanting to one person only, and 
great trash for many people to overhear. Ambitious youths 
not only wish to love well, but to have it known how well 
tliey love. Hence poets. 

Brig.—What birds are those, my Willis? 

Com.—Shore birds that build in the sedge and feed on 
And, Gene. 
larope,) is a most virtuous example to our sex? What do 
|| you think he does? 

Brig.—Feeds the little-uns? 

Com.—Hatches them, half and half, with the she-bird, 
and helps bring them up! 

Brig.—Is the gender shown in the plumage ? 

Com.—No. 

Brig.—So I thought. Your handsome peacock, now, 
leaves it all to the hen. The domestic virtues are their own 
Is that the dinner-bell? 
Com.—Y es, it is that music! 

“ Give me excess of it—that, surfeiting, | 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.” 


Adieu! 


(Cabinet adjourns for the day.) 
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